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RISING 


AGAINST 
<>the trend 


Opportunities for profit often 
come in compact packages. In its 
field of National Weekly Mag- 
azines, FINANCIAL WORLD is a 
concentrated unit of high quality 
circulation. That is why it has 
resisted the declining trend in 
advertising volume which most 
National Weeklies have suffered. 


NOTE the total advertising trend 
for the six months ended June 
30, 1942—a period of industrial 
upheaval when large national ad- 
vertisers were faced with the 
necessity of their on 
duction, markets and merchan- 
dising to the war economy. Here 
is a study in contrasts: 

SIX MONTHS’ TOTALS: 
18 National Weeklies 

1942 vs. 1941 & — 10% 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
1942 vs. 1941 2% 


MONTH OF JUNE: 
18 National Weeklies 
1942 vs. 1941 — 612% 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
1942 vs. 1941 @ + 18% 


The amount of advertising in 
FINANCIAL WORLD for June was 
the highest in the past three 
years. 


FINANCIAL WORLD presents a 
responsive audience of concen- 
trated wealth and purchasing 
power to progressive national 
advertisers. 


te We shall be glad to furnish, 
on request, specific data cov- 
ering the market we offer. 
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31 WEST SFREET NEW YORK 


NATIONAL WEEKLIES 


1942 1941 1940 1939 1938 
Jan.-June Jan.-June Jan.-June Jan.-June Jan.-June 
887,876 953,022 817,883 0515,405 291,454 
Saturday Evening Post...... 770,731 1,021,087 1,010,363 935,806 857,295 
caddathtedicasiassabansilenicapen 562,182 623,729 575,134 555,823 517,551 
501,330 629,452 618,230 593,660 583,379 
Business Week.................... 482,051 408,785 320,653 274,402 293,373 
364,385 451,621 505,168 497,983 469,115 
Newsweek 000002. 331,247 357,761 267,909 186,196 96,946 
The American Weekly...... 315,282 293,616 353,639 342,440 316,184 
be216,178 6201,822 6227,914 6b147,169 6140,506 
United States News............ 184,472 151,969 e93,454 185,007 192,454 
135,061 175,595 188,273 178,529 140,417 
134,945 162,638 4di77,628 112,200 
76,898 101,976 112,228 100,020 98,103 
Movie-Radio Guide.......... 63,273 $6,792 63,036 48,739 39,907 
The Nation... 39,460 38,225 46.916 48,408 52,793 
h35,039 h34,631 h30,316 h27,944 h31,873 
Financial World.................. 33,763 32,886 31,062 32,188 £39,068 
New Republic................... 28,452 32,849 29,145 43,903 42,188 
5,162,625 5.738.456 5.468.951 4,825,822 4,202,606 
Look (Pub. bi-weekly)...... 133,341 99,981 91,609 102,814 


62,827 


a Larger page size Jan., 1939. b Eastern Edition. ¢ Smaller page size Jan., 1942. d Larger 


page size Aug., 1939. e Smaller page size Jan., 1940. f Smaller page size Jan., 1938. h 
Jan.-May linage. 


CANADIAN MAGAZINES 


1942 194] 1940 1939 1938 

Jan.-June Jan.-June Jan.-June Jan.-June Jan.-June 
169,783 177,112 186,330 217,662 212,060 
Canadian Business.............. 161,344 148,186 136,753 109,416 110,817 
TE a155,612 200,375 212,785 190,344 190,069 
Can. Home Journal............ a138,182 146,629 159,406 145,307 164,718 
133,831 130,784 145,774 129,221 141,979 
New World Illustrated...... b104,050 90,571 
National Home Monthly... 092,475 95,855 112,518 112,947 110,651 
Can. Homes & Gardens... 89,333 113,493 132,428 143,660 133,584 
65,433 78,964 71,809 61,083 65,495 
1,110,043 1,181,969 1,157,803 1,109,640 1,129,373 


a Smaller page size Jan., 


Grand 


1942. b Smaller page size Feb., 1942. 
13,536,583 14,982,316 14,774,860 14,082,880 13,498,439 


CANADIAN NATIONAL WEEK-END NEWSPAPERS 
(Rotogravure Linage Only) 


1942 1941 
Jan.-June Jan.-June 
The Star Weekly................ 201,532 257.682 
The Standard...................... 157,547 156,880 
112,725 103,677 
599;555 665.326 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 


The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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STOCKS - BONDS - COMMODITIES 


THOMSON & McKINNON 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and other principal exchanges 
11 Wall Street “ - New York 
Branch Offices in leading cities. 
Private wire system connecting 


CHICAGO - TORONTO - INDIANAPOLIS 


DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN CYANAMID 
COMPANY 


PREFERENCE DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company on August 
18, 1942, declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 1%% ($.125) per share on 
the outstanding shares of the 5% 
Cumulative Preference Stock of the 
Company, payable October 1, 1942 
to the holders of such stock of 
record at the close of business Sep- 
tember 12, 1942. 


COMMON DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company on August 
18, 1942, declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of fifteen cents (15¢) per 
share on the outstanding shares of 
the Class ‘‘A’”’? and Class ‘“‘B’? Com- 
mon Stock of the Company, Ppay- 
able October 1, 1942 to the holders 
of such stock of record at the close 
of business September 12, 1942. 


W. P. STURTEVANT, 
Secretary. 


The United Gas and 
Electric Corporation 


One Exchange Place, Jersey City, New Jersey 
August 19, 1942, 
The Board of Directors of The United Gas and 
Electric Corporation has this day declared a 
dividend of One Dollar ($1.00) per share on the 
Common Stock, without any nominal or par 
value, of said Corporation, payable September 21, 
1942, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on September 5, 1942. 
J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer. 


The United Gas and 


Electric Corporation 
One Exchange Place, Jersey City, New Jersey 
August 19, 1942, 
The Board of Directors this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters per 
cent (134%) on the Preferred Stock of the Cor- 
poration, payable September 20, 1942, to stock- 
holders of record September 5, 1942. 
J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS 
& COMPANY 
WitMIncTon, DELAWARE: August 17, 1942 
The Board of Directors has declared this day a 
dividend of $1.12% a share on the outstanding 
Preferred Stock, payable October 24, 1942, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
on October 9, 1942; also $1.00 a share, as the 
third “interim” dividend for 1942, on the out- 
standing Common Stock, payable September 14, 
1942, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on August 24, 1942. 
W. F. RASKOB, Secretary 


Newmont Mining 


Corporation 
Dividend No. 56 
On August 19, 1942, a dividend of 37% cents 
r share was declared on the capital stock of 
ewmont Mining Corporation, payable Sep- 
tember 15, 1942 to stockholders of record at - 
the close of business August 29, 1942. 
H. E. DODGE, Secretary. 
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Please Show This 
to an Investor Friend 


MANY STOCKS ARE BARGAINS 
—Even Without Inflation 


HY do we make this statement? Simply because a study of 
the relationship of current market prices of scores of stocks, 
to their probable earnings and dividends, indicates they have more than discounted the many 
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negative factors now being over-emphasized by the prophets of gloom. 


A comparison of stock yields, even after probable dividend 
reductions, with the yields of high grade bonds and preferreds 
further confirms the cheapness of selected stocks today. The 
action of the market itself during weeks and months, in the 
face of highly disturbing headlines, reductions in dividends, 
etc., is still another confirmation of the truth of the above 
head line. 


Compare Today’s Prices With Those of 1936 


Furthermore, it should not be overlooked that in the 32- 
month-old bear market, which we believe ended in April of 
this year, many stocks dropped more than 75% from their 
1936 and 1937 bull market tops. 


The wise investor will not, however, lose sight of the infla- 
tion factor; he will consider the attractiveness of his holdings 
from the standpoint of their value as inflation hedges as well 
as their earnings and dividends. In other words, while the 
investor’s primary object should still be liberal yield con- 
sistent with reasonable safety, he should exercise increasing 
watchfulness on the possible effects of inflation upon each of 
his securities. 

Recognizing the increasing prospects for serious inflation in 
the next year or two, FINANCIAL WORLD plans to pub- 
lish frequent practical articles that should help the average 
investor to a much better understanding of his resulting 
problems and their solution. 


Avoid Costly Regrets—Mail 
This Coupon Before October First 


Don’t Miss Our 
Inflation Articles 


The first article (starting in this issue) is an 
historical study of the notable inflationary 
movements in Germany, France, and the 
United States. The second deals with the 
origin and causes of inflation; the third dis- 
cusses the prospects of inflation here, and 
the fourth article is entitled “How Must We, 
As Individuals, Meet It If It Comes?” These 
four articles will be not only informative 
but of genuine practical value to investors 
and other groups affected by inflation. 


If, because of the many confusing invest- 
ment factors, you find it difficult to differen- 
tiate between securities that are attractive 
and those that are not, you can do no better 
than to follow the example of thousands of 
investors who are utilizing the intensive re- 
search and analytical work of FINANCIAL 
WORLD in reaching far wiser decisions 
than they possibly could without the aid of 
America’s 39-Year-Old Investment Weekly. 
Why continue to guess when we give the 
vital data you need so much today? 


| FINANCIAL WORLD, 
| 21 West Street, New York, N Y. 


| For the enclosed $12 please enter my order for: 


| (a) An immediate survey of my 20 LISTED securities (write on separate sheet). 


| 

| 

| 

(b) Next 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD (1,664 pages of vital investment | 
facts and analyses). | 
| 


Next 12 issues of the popular y stock ratings and statistical manual — 
“INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS OF’ LISTED STOCKS.” 


l (d) The privilege of obtaining securities advice monthly by letter as per your rules. 
| (e) 17 “Bargains in Over-Depressed Stocks.” 


| () “HOW WIDOWS AND RETIRED PEOPLE CAN INVEST $10,000, $25,000, 1 
$50,000," “65 STOCKS SELLING FOR LESS THAN NET WORKING 
| CAPITAL” and “10-Year Dividend Honor Roll.” 


| (c) 


| ADDRESS 


NOTE THESE EXTRA VALUE 


SPECIAL OFFERS: 


(1 Add 50 cents extra for new book, 
“11-YEAR TABULATION OF 
PRICE RANGE, DIVIDENDS 

Book alone $1. 


AND EARNINGS”. 


C1) Add $1.95 to any offer for coming Refer- 
ence Book Containing about 2,000 Stock 


“Factographs”. Price alone $3.85. 


[) Add 75 cents for latest Bond Guide giving 
ratings and vital data on 4,800 bonds. Price 


alone $2. 
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Beginning: 


HOW INFLATION DEVELOPS— 


AND WHAT TO DO ABOUT IT 


Following this historical background of an outstanding present-day 
problem, other chapters will discuss the prospects for inflation here, 
and methods by which individuals can help protect themselves 


against its effects. 


wa we have inflation: ’ Anx- 
ious investors all over the 
country are asking themselves that 
question because it is impossible to 
establish a long range investment pro- 
gram without a satisfactory answer. 

The general term inflation com- 
prises a complex of financial and eco- 
nomic phenomena involving the crea- 
tion of consumer purchasing power 
without a corresponding production 
of goods to satisfy the demand of that 
purchasing power. The most obvious 
symptom of such a condition is a gen- 
eral rise in prices, such as we have 
witnessed since the outbreak of the 
present conflagration. 


WAR CONSEQUENCE 


History shows that inflation is the 
unavoidable companion of every ma- 
jor war, because of government defi- 
cit financing to cover the costs of pro- 
duction for destruction and mainte- 
nance of the armed forces. What hap- 
pens when inflation gets completely 
out of control is best demonstrated by 
some of the classical examples of this 
economic phenomenon offered by 
France, Germany and our own coun- 
try. 

During his reign from 1638 to 1715, 
Louis XIV of France had squandered 
his country’s financial resources to 
satisfy his two chiéf passions, con- 
quests and magnificent buildings. Bur- 
dened with a tremendous debt the-suc- 
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ceeding government eagerly adopted 
the ideas of the Scotch banker’s son, 
John Law. This financial wizard ar- 
gued that it would be feasible to es- 
tablish a bank of issue upon the se- 
curity not of metallic coins but the 
possession of land. The prosperity of 
a country, he believed, was dependent 
upon the quantity of money which 
could be augmented deliberately on 
the foundation of land, a country’s 
wealth. In 1716 Law obtained per- 
mission from the French government 
to establish the Banque Générale with 
the power to issue notes payable on 
sight in the weight and value of the 
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money at the date of issue, and carry- 
ing the guarantee of the government. 
Advances in such notes were made by 
the bank upon land, and deposits of 
worn or clipped coin for which a nom- 
inal equivalent was given. Because of 
the promise of redemption in coins of 
a fixed weight and standard the notes 
of the Banque Générale became a very 
desirable medium of exchange. as long 
as this feature lasted. 


MISSISSIPPI BUBBLE 


In 1717 John Law founded the 
West India Company, better known as 
the Mississippi Scheme, a mining and 


dates named. 


The Expansion of German Currency During 1923 


tEquivalent 
_ of Note — tNumber of *Gold 
*Marks Circulationin Marks Equaling Mark 

1923 Note Circulation U.S. Dollars One U.S. Dollar Holdings 
1 $153,697,500 8,695 1,005,000,000 
eb. 7. 963,000, 983,980 36,363 1,005,000,000 
3,871,256,000,000 187,755,910 20,619 1,005,000,000 

000,000 145. 21,052 1,005,000,000 

070,000,000 183,203,657 36,764 913,909,000 

000,000 121,023,916 76,923 756,914,000 

000,000 91,087,875 222,222 707,000,000 

,000,000 19,944,530 3,125,000 596,351.000 
,000,000 41,904,905 2,777,778 516,122,000 
73,000,000 62,998,465 4,347,826 512,122,000 

000,000 69,636,000 9,523,809 510,486.000 
000,000 35,461,170 33,333,333 490,000,000 

3,183,681,000,000,000 30,244,969 105,263,157 490,000.00 
730,000,000,000 50,040,834 172,413,793 470,000,000 

000,000,000 138,321,193 081, 444,000,000 

46,933,600,000,000,000 51,626,960 909,090,909 443,000.0°" 

603,000,000 30,837,446 4,000,000,000 443,000,000 

246,000,000 11,797,437 44,444,444,444 467,000,000 

908,936,000,000 14,980,937 166,666,666,667 467,000,000 

19,153,087,468,804,000,000 7,661,234 2,500,000,000,000 467 ,000,000 

742,927 000,000 23,211,180 4,000,000,000,000 467,000,000 

' a 083 000, 44,785,463 5,000,000,000,000 467,000,000 
400,267 ,640,291,750,000, 60,040,146 6,666, 666,666, 667 467,000,000 
*Official reports of the Imperial Bank of Germany. TAt current rates of exchange at the 
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colonization proposition. At the same 
time France became involved in a 
war with Spain and it was up to Law, 
who had advanced to the position of 
Controller of the French Finances, to 
fill the coffers of the state. This he 
did with great success by issuing notes 
in ever increasing amounts. To main- 
tain his financial edifice he resorted to 
all the tricks of market rigging in or- 
der to stimulate speculative activity in 
the shares of the Banque Générale and 
the West India Company. Gradually 
the whole fiscal administration of 
France was drawn into this schemer’s 
system, but it was impossible that his 
artificial money structure could last 
long and avoid collapse. 

Before that happened, however, a 
speculative mania had seized the pop- 
ulace, with Mississippi stock the prin- 
cipal vehicle. As one observer put it, 
the Rue Quincampoix (where Law 
lived) “was filled with crowds gam- 
bling in the stock from six o’clock in 
the morning until eight o’clock in the 
evening,” and from an original offer- 
ing price of 500 livres the price in a 
period of only months was bid to 
above 10,000. 

The West India Company turned 


for 


Opportunities in 
Low Priced Oil Shares? 


Property Valuation as a Factor 
in Utility Dividend Payments 


cut to be a complete failure and col- 
lapsed in 1720. The ensuing flight 
from notes into coins spelled the doom 
of all the Law enterprises and under- 
mined the credit of the French Gov- 
ernment because of its close tie-up 
with the Law ventures. In February 
of 1721 the notes of the Banque Gé- 
nérale stood at a 96 per cent discount 
against metallic coin, and soon after 
became entirely worthless. The people 
who had placed their money with Law 
lost everything. The French Govern- 
ment’s debt attained a total of 3.2 bil- 
lion livres as a result of the John Law 
experiment. A start was made in cut- 
ting this debt, but finally it had to be 
repudiated. 


CHRYSLER PROTECTS ITS 
STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


6é he cessation of the corpora- 
tion’s normal peace time busi- 
ness and other developments,” says 
Chrysler’s President Keller, “have 
apparently reduced the requirements 
for some portion of the operating re- 
serves established in connection with 
its commercial business. However, 
certain phases of the corporation’s 
war activities will necessitate the es- 
tablishment of new reserves. In view 
of the uncertainties existing at this 
time, it is deemed advisable to defer 
decision on specific adjustments of 
these matters until later, although it 
appears that amounts which will be 
released are sufficient to cover new 
reserves presently required.” 

At mid-year, these operating re- 
serves closely approximated $17.3 
million, or about $2.1 million greater 
than at the December year end, while 
reserves for contingencies showed 
practically no change at $3.3 million. 
During February, the company nego- 
tiated a $100 million revolving credit, 


perhaps the largest of its kind in 
financial history up to that time, with 
a group of no less than 175 com- 
mercial banks, at commissions of one- 
half of one per cent to the partici- 
pants and interest at 134 per cent for 
the first three years; but the June 
balance sheet disclosed no obliga- 
tions incurred under this arrange- 
ment. As a matter of fact, working 
capital had gained $9.3 million with- 
in a twelvemonth to $131.2 million, 
and cash still stood at $64.1 million, 
accounts with the Government and 
its contractors and subcontractors at 
$71.5 million and inventories at 
$78.4 million; in contrast with $33.6 
million accounts payable and ac- 
cruals, $43.6 million government ad- 
vances and $8.7 million net tax re- 
serves. Cash and net tax reserves 
were after $17.1 million U. S. Treas- 
ury notes. 

Chrysler’s first half net sales, cov- 
ering its transition from civil to mili- 
tary production, dropped to $259.3 


The second example of an inflation- 
ary disaster is also furnished by 
France, and not even a hundred years 
later. To finance the régime estab- 
lished after the revolution of 1789 the 
French National Assembly decided 
upon the issuance of assignats, adopt- 
ing John Law’s old idea that notes 
could be issued on the value of land. 
These assignats were secured by the 
land holdings of the nobility and 
clergy which the new régime had con- 
fiscated. The underlying idea was that 
the land would be gradually sold and 
the proceeds used to redeem the notes. 
But as the assignats proved such an 
easy way for the government to fi- 
nance its needs, more and more were 
issued. 

Until 1793 they enjoyed a relative- 
ly good standing, but then the rate of 
issue increased in geometrical propor- 
tions. All attempts of the French Gov- 
ernment to hold the ensuing decline 
in the valuation of the assignats— 
such as the decreeing of sharp pen- 
alties for the purchase of coins with 
assignats at a discount—were in vain.” 
By July, 1796, the discount was 100 
per cent and they had lost their char- 


(Please turn to page 23) 


from $508 million, but costs and ex- 
penses were commensurately reduced 
and depreciation and amortization 
cut sharply to $5.5 million from 
$15.9 million, to hold earnings at 
$2.02 vs. $4.82 per share a year be- 
fore. Notwithstanding that the new 
H. R. tax rates were used in the 
1942 period, it was necessary to set 
aside for federal income and excess 
profits taxes only $2.15 vs. $4.25 per 
share. 

Following the policy of keeping 
dividend disbursements below earn- 
ings, to preserve its financial 
strength, the company brought its 
quarterly payments down from $1.50 
per share last year to $1 in March 
and June, and having netted 89 cents 
in the difficult June period, to 75 
cents with the payment to be made 
next month. Assuming nothing better 
than continuation of the new rate, 
the resulting dividend yield at cur- 
rent prices for the stock would be 
just under 5 per cent. 
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SHIPBUILDING— 


INDUSTRY 
EXTREMES 


VY ardly credible though it may 
seem today, merchant vessels 
under construction as recently as 
April, 1933, totaled about 12,000 
gross tons—equivalent to little more 
than a single average sized ship in 
the current merchant shipbuilding 
program. This compares with 488,000 
tons under construction less than 
three years before, and was gradual- 
ly raised to 380,000 about four years 
after. Here, then, is an industry of 
most violent fluctuations even in times 
of peace. 


WAR IMPORTANCE 


Introduce a world war, with its 
huge increase in demand for bottoms 
terribly aggravated by submarine 
sinkings and vital fronts half way 
around the globe, and the erstwhile 
neglected shipbuilding industry as- 
sumes immediate vital importance, 
with production at a full capacity that 
must be doubled over arid over again. 


The Maritime Commission’s original 
merchant ship program was doubled 
from 50 vessels in 1938 to 100 in 
1939, again to 200 in 1940, still again 
to 400 in 1941, almost doubled to 750 
in 1942 and once more doubled to 
1,500 for 1943. The last two alone 
represent some 23 million tons, 
whereas the entire merchant marine 
totaled 3.6 million in 1932 and around 
11 million at the 1921 culmination of 
“the most extensive shipbuilding pro- 
gram the world had ever witnessed.” 

Disarmament in the ’20s brought 
naval construction also to a relative 
standstill, but a troubled international 
situation reversed the trend and a 
great “Two-Ocean Navy” program 
was undertaken in 1940. By last fall, 
we had 346 fighting ships, with 347 
under construction thus aimed at dou- 
bling our naval strength. Since then, 
$2.8 billion has been authorized for 
another 100 submarines and 500,000 
tons of auxiliaries, and $8.5 billion 
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for another 1.9 million tons of air- 
craft carriers, other fighting ships and 
some 800 patrol vessels. 

A deluge of conversion, equipment 
and repair work now requires five 
times the employees so engaged in 
1940. Excluding minor voyage items, 
the country’s shipyards have com- 
pleted repairs on 5,500 ocean-going 
vessels in excess of 2,000 tons each 
(equivalent to more than one-half 
the world’s total) within the past 
twelvemonth. Hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of vessels, commercially em- 
ployed, laid up from the first World 
War, enemy owned (including 31 
that had been sabotaged) and private 
small craft, have been taken over and 
converted into transports, auxiliaries, 
patrol boats, etc., placed in service- 
able condition, armed and provided 
with gun crew quarters. Moreover, 
under Lend-Lease, voluminous re- 
pairs have been made to United Na- 
tion vessels, including capital ships 
badly damaged in combat. 


GOOD OUTLOOK 


At least for a long time to come, 
barring a now thoroughly unexpected 
short war, every branch of the ship- 
building and repair industry would 
appear to be assured of all the busi- 
ness it can handle, and should be able 
to handle more and more as new fa- 
cilities come into production and new 


A Statistical Picture of Leading Shipbuilders 


Gross Revenues 
Calendar Yr. 


Company 1940 
American Ship Building ........... 
$18.1 
16.9 
New York Shipbuilding............ 43.3 
Newport News Shipbuilding & 


a—Standard & Poor’s Estimate. c—Not available. e—June fiscal year. f—June half. g—March 1941 fiscal year. h—March 1942 fiscal year. 
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(Millions) Backlog 


Net Com. Stk. 


Dividends Approx. 


June Half June 30 Calendar Yr. Ce. Cal. Yr.3 Qtrs. Current 

1941 1941 1942 1942 1940 1941 1941 1941 1942 Price 
e$9.6 c...  e$1.76 e$4.69 $2.97 $2.00 £$2.00 26 
40.6 $16.0 $43.1 $115.8 4.90 Ks 5 1.40 1.25 £1.00 14 

43.1 Chk 2.89 3.76 3.63 0.90 £0.50 11y% 
95.1 41.5 86.8 424.3 4.54 6.15 3.20 3.00 £1.50 22 
94.3 36.1 67.2 498.8 5.03 6.11 3.60 2.50 1.50 20 
h91.8 ec... g14.52 h21.67 6.78 8.00 £2.00 59 
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efficiencies reduce construction time. 
The present merchant shipbuilding 
. program, alone, is said to have neces- 
sitated 18 new shipyards and 171 
new shipways. Hence, the strong in- 
fluence of volume should go a long 
way toward offsetting profit limita- 
tion, heavy tax tolls and renegotiation 
of contracts, permitting reasonably 
sustained and in some cases increased 
earnings for the duration. 

Many imponderables enter into the 
post-war picture, but it would seem 
here that a completely victorious 
peace would see an early cessation of 
new naval construction. Merchant 
shipbuilding may be continued for a 
time to replace losses in sinkings, and 
a fair volume of reconversion rehabili- 
tation and repairs is not unlikely. 
Government financing and ownership 
of the bulk of new facilities may 
lighten post-war losses as compared 
with World War I, but increases the 
possibility of government competition 
for what post-war business there may 
be available. 

Those enterprises which engage in 
shipbuilding and repairs as their prin- 
cipal activities by no means make up 
the whole or even most of the indus- 


try. The Federal Government itself, 
in peace as well as war, always ac- 
counts for a substantial proportion, 
though not the greater part, of naval 
shipbuilding. Among privately owned 
and operated entities, by far the 
greatest is Bethlehem Steel’s subsid- 
iary, with the closest to a billion dol- 
lar backlog. This company builds 
everything from battleships, aircraft 
carriers and ocean-going passenger 
liners down to ferry boats, dredges, 
tugs and barges, including engines, 
boilers and turbines, and is also a ma- 
jor factor in repairs. 

The larger U. S. Steel bows deeply 
to Bethlehem in this respect, but its 
Federal Shipbuilding subsidiary is it- 
self producing naval vessels up to ar- 
mored cruisers, and many types of 
merchant and industrial craft, against 
substantial backlogs. The Pacific 
Coast’s Consolidated Steel, too, is ac- 
tive on sizeable destroyer and trans- 
port contracts. A number of the lead- 
ing oil companies are important in 
construction of cargo vessels and par- 
ticularly tankers, easily led by the 
important but little advertised Sun 
Oil subsidiary. 

Here are “close-ups” of the leading 


independents whose equities are list- 
ed on the major exchanges: 


American Ship Building is a long- 
established leader in construction and 
repair in the Great Lakes area, with 
a fairly consistent record of profitable 
operations throughout the depression, 
excepting in 1932, 1933 and 1939. 
As emergency activities, it is now en- 
gaged also upon construction of small 
naval craft, as well as ore carriers and 
standardized cargo vessels for the 
Maritime Commission. 


Bath Iron Works, Maine special- 
ist in U. S. Naval destroyers and 
participant, through minority inter- 
ests in the Todd-Bath and South 
Portland companies, in standardized 
merchant ship construction for the 
British and the Maritime Commis- 
sion, made the newspaper headlines 
this month, when its own yards and 
those of its affiliates launched two de- 
stroyers and six cargo vessels in a 
single day. 


Electric Boat, U. S. Naval sub- 
marine specialist, now has eleven as 
(Please turn to page 24) 


STOCKS IN GOOD LONG TERM POSITION 


A group of equities in better-than-average tax position, 
with well-established trade positions, good earnings 
and dividend records and no important post-war con- 


version problems. 


ere is a selection of eight stocks 
H representative of companies 
which should not only continue to 
earn and pay satisfactory dividends 
during the war economy but should 
also have no difficulty in readjusting 
their operations to peacetime condi- 
tions. Other characteristics which 
they share in common are good tax 
positions, well established trade posi- 


the basis of both prospective earnings 
and probable dividend disbursements, 
price-earnings ratios are much below 
the average for recent years. While 
the market tends to appraise earn- 
ings on a very conservative basis in 
wartime because of the temporary 
nature of such profits in many cases, 
increasing recognition of the satis- 


factory wartime earnings and good 
peacetime prospects of these com- 
panies should be reflected ultimately 
in more generous price-earnings re- 
lationships. 

These companies are in good finan- 
cial condition, have no funded debt or 
preferred stock ahead of the com- 
mon and should be able to pay out in 
the form of dividends a substantial 
part of earnings after taxes. The is- 
sues are suitable as replacements for 
others less favorably situated, or for 
inclusion in portfolios where addi- 
tional equity representation is war- 
ranted. 


tions and either pent-up or normal ; 
demand for their products which ° 
should assure the maintenance of Stocks Facing Good Prospects 
satisfactory operations in the transi- _,Half yr. Desert 
tion to a peace economy (in contrast Common Stock —_ rk 1941 as, be ket 
i i 1. 1.18 1.9. 21 
American Machine & Foundry 1.37 094 060 056 040 10 
& decline in deman Briggs Manufacturing ........ 2.83 2.25 100 19 
with the end of the war). Burroughs Adding Machine.. re oo os en 0.45 8 
th bill d by th Electric Storage Battery..... 3. 2.50 1. 1.03 1.00 31 
Penick & Ford............... 433 400 195 167 150 Si 
ouse and now Deore 1.83 1.00 0.35 8 
EPT credits either approximate or United Carbon .............. 4.30 3.00 2.41 2.31 150 47 
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WAR BOOMS 
“BOX 
THE MOVIES 
BENEFIT MOST 


Entertainment for the masses at- 
tracts major share of pleasure-seek- 

ing dollars, especially of those in 
lower income brackets. Mixed trends 
indicated for major producers. 


war, family separations 
and ration cards, or perhaps be- 
cause of these developments, Ameri- 
cans are flocking in larger numbers 
than in many years to places of 
amusement and relaxation. The the- 
atre, sports arenas and night resorts 
are all doing a rushing business in 
the big cities, but all over the land 
from the smallest town movie to the 
super de luxe palace of the motion 
picture, attendance records are being 
broken for the first time in over a 
decade. 


MOVIES FAVORED 


It is the entertainment of the 
masses—the movies—that is in a po- 
sition to benefit most from the un- 
usual developments of the present 
World War. Not only have the in- 
comes of the smallest wage earners 


increased and unemployment substan- 
tially reduced, but restrictions have 
been placed on so many commodities 
and services that the public has turned 
to the film theatre as the best place to 


-spend surplus time and money. Gaso- 


line rationing, scarcity of tires and 
other restrictions on travel have 
forced the family to “go to the 
movies” or stay home—and lack of 
competition with the automobile has 
favored the. movies. 

Box office prices have been moved 
up gradually since the first of the 
year (there is no ceiling on theatre 
admissions), but there has been no 
complaint on the part of the movie 
goer. Higher ticket prices have. gen- 
erously offset the increases in film 
rental costs and wages, not to men- 
tion heavier taxes. Meanwhile, many 
theatres have finally been able to 


Statistical Comparison of Ten Leading Movie Stocks 


—Earned per Share— Annual —1942—_—s-— Recent 
Common Stock: 1941 1942 Dividend High-Low 
Columbia Pictures ....... $0.33 c$2.15 ‘None 8%4- 5% 9 
e4.08 $2.00 45%4-37 44 
Monogram Pictures ..... £D0.47 £0.60 None gl%- % 1 
Paramount Pictures ....  b1.56 b1.87 1.00 16%-114% -16 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum .. 60.04  bD0.36 None Y%-2 3 
tRepublic Pictures ...... h0.27 None 
Technicolor, Inc. ........ 51.05 *0.25 g8%- 6% 7 
Twentieth Century-Fox... a0.29 *0.25 12%- 7% 12 
Universal Pictures ...... oi nee None g29-25 28 
Warner Bros. Pictures... 1.12 £1.37 None 6%- 4% 6 


*Paid so far in 1942. {Controlled by Consolidated Film Industries. a—First Quarter. b—Half 
year. c—Nine months. e—40 weeks to June 5. f—39 weeks. g—N. 


months to April 30. j—Calendar year. 
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Y. Curb Exchange. h—12 


#infoto 


eliminate “Bingo,” “Bank Nite,” free 
dishes and other “extra-special” ap- 
peals that were found, necessary dur- 
ing the depression, and not a few 
have given consideration to the dis- 
continuation of double-feature pro- 
grams. 


In like manner the motion picture - 


producers have been able to introduce 
economies that probably would not 
have been brought about without a 
war. The Government, for instance, 
has placed a restriction of $5,000 per » 
film feature on the cost of new ma-— 
terial that may be used on a set, and 
this action has forced. producers to 
take better care of scenery and equip- 
ment. 


COSTS REDUCED 


Thus, much waste of the halcyon 
days has been eliminated and a bet- 
ter control over expenses is now the 
tule. Stars and technicians have 
been drafted into the armed services, 
but these have been replaced with 
others in the lower salary brackets. 
On the other hand, production of 
morale-building films for Uncle Sam 
has been taken care of on a no-profit 
basis, but these “shorts” have not 
interfered with normal production 
and are simply charged off as the in- 
dustry’s contribution to the war effort. 

According to early reports, there 
will be little change in the film pro- 
duction schedules for the 1942-43 
season which opened on July 1. Four 


‘ 


studios have already indicated plans 
for the new year, and it is likely that 
the other major producers will ap- 
proximate the previous year’s sched- 
ule, as follows: 


Fea- West- 


1942-43: tures erns Serials Total 
Columbia Pictures.... 48 16 4 68 
Monogram Pictures... 34 16 None 50 
Republic Pictures .... 34 32 4 70 

1941-42: 

Loew’s (M.-G.) ..... 50 None None 50 
Paramount Pictures... 52 None None 52 
20th Century-Fox..... 48 5 None 53 
Universal Pictures.... 55 7 ~ 66 
Warner Bros. Pict... 50 None None 50 


The total of the above features, 
plus 31 for the independent United 
Artists, suggests that .there will be 
around 440 major films (A and B 
classifications) to serve the country’s 
17,000 movie theatres between now 
and the end of next June. Up to now 
the output of “A” and “B” pictures 
has been about equally divided in each 
studio, but there is a definite tendency 
to produce an increasing number of 
“A” films, at the expense of the “B” 
films. The possible reduction of 
double feature programs may speed 
this development. Better pictures will 
naturally command higher rental 
prices and correspondingly larger 
profits. 

The past fiscal year marked a new 
high in the number of color films 


produced, although the total volume 
of Technicolor features continues to 
represent a small percentage of the 
total number of pictures filmed. The 
improvement in color technique and 
the simplification of studio prepara- 
tion have practically insured that the 
time will come—not long after the 
end of the war—when all movies will 
be in full color. The public does not 
expect such a luxury during wartime, 
but competition will force it when 
peace returns. Technicolor will be a 
principal beneficiary of this develop- 
ment. 

The leading motion picture produc- 
ing companies are divided into two 
main groups: (1) those that own or 
control their own theatre chains 
(Loew’s, Paramount, R-K-O, 20th 
Century-Fox and Warner Bros.), 
and (2) those that do not (Columbia, 
Monogram, Republic and Universal). 
The former are two-way beneficiaries 
at present, sharing in larger at- 
tendance and increased admission 
prices as well as in higher film rentals. 
The latter, of course, only share in 
the better rentals. Thus it may be 
said that in a period of improving 
business the producers with their own 
outlets will show the best progress 
earningswise—and conversely dur- 


ing a declining trend. Those without 
theatres must depend entirely upon 
the success of their major features. 

The Administration has smiled 
beneficiently on the motion picture 
industry thus far and there seems to 
be no immediate threat of its opera- 
tions being hampered—it is the pres- 
ent attitude that the movies provide 
a necessary uplift to the morale of 
the nation in wartime. 

Moreover, indicated EPT positions 
of most of the companies are relative- 
ly favorable, and all in all the indus- 
try appears to be facing better-than- 
average prospects during the war. 

The shares of individual units, 
however, necessarily retain a specu- 
lative complexion, if for no other 
reason than because a certain number 
of “flops” are by the nature of the 
business unavoidable and any pro- 
tracted period of failure to produce 
offsetting hit features is sharply re- 
flected in the earnings statements. 
Right now, nearly all of the shares 
in the movie group are selling near 
their best prices for the year. But 
appearance of temporary weaknesses 
would provide opportunities for the 
acquisition of the better situated is- 
sues for speculative or speculative- 
investment accounts. 


RAIL BONDS FOR SHORT TERM INVESTMENT 


Employment of augmented cash holdings in open mar- 
ket purchases of railroad company bonds enhances 


position of several short maturities. 


eas bonds selling strictly on 
an investment basis, with ma- 
turities up to four years, are quoted 
at very low yields—in common with 
all other high grade short term media. 
But conservative investors interested 
in near-by maturities can obtain bet- 
ter than average net returns on high 
quality rail liens such as the follow- 
ing: Philadelphia, Baltimore & 
Washington first 4s, November 1, 
1943, 1.45 per cent; Alabama Great 
Southern first consolidated 5s, De- 
cember 1, 1943, 1.25 per cent; Penn- 
sylvania Company 3%s Series D, 
December 1, 1944, 2.10 per cent; 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis consolidated 4s, November 1, 
1945, 2 per cent; Oregon Short Line 
guaranteed consolidated 5s, July 1, 
1946, 2.10 per cent. 


There are several medium grade 
issues which appear reasonably safe 
and which sell on an attractive yield 
basis, including Atlanta & Charlotte 
Air Line first 4%s and 5s, July 1, 
1944, and Great Northern  con- 
vertible 4s, Series G and H, July 
1, 1946. The former sell at premiums 
of 2% to 3% points, offering a net 
yield of about 3 per cent the latter 
around 95 to yield about 5.4 per cent. 
Both roads have shown striking gains 
in earnings in recent years. 

The financial position of the Great 
Northern is stronger than that of the 
Southern Railway, parent company 
of Atlanta & Charlotte Air Line. 
There are several reasons for the 
lower yield on the latter’s bonds. 
They are a first lien on an important 
segment of the Southern Railway sys- 


tem; the Great Northern Gs and Hs 
represent part of a large general 
mortgage. The maturity is shorter. 
The Atlanta & Charlotte bonds are 
outstanding relatively small 
amount ($20 million), while the total 
of the Great Northern G and H is 
almost $100 million. 

Several short term rail issues which 
were considered decidedly specula- 
tive two years ago and even more re- 
cently have risen greatly in the mar- 
ket’s estimation. A good illustration 
is afforded by Atlantic Coast Line 
collateral trust 5s, 1945, which have 
recently attracted considerable buy- 
ing as a short term investment at 
prices between par and 102. The 
1940 price range was 80'%4-61%4; the 
1941 low was 77. This road’s net 
income jumped from $1.8 million in 
1940 to $11.1 million last year and 
a further large gain is indicated for 
1942. Recent balance sheet figures 
showed net working capital of over 
$20 million, compared with $8.7 mil- 


(Please turn to page 24) 
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MELON AHEAD FOR JERSEY 


STANDARD 


Public Utility Act forces Standard Oil of New Jersey 


to distribute its natural 


| Bras February Standard Oil Com- 
pany (New Jersey) lost an ap- 
peal to the SEC for exemption from 
the Public Utility Holding Company 
Act. The company argued that it 
was only incidentally a utility hold- 
ing company, but the Commission 
held that while its natural gas busi- 
ness was small in relation to the 
company’s total activities, it repre- 
sented the major source of income 
from the geographical area _ con- 
cerned and that furthermore its gas 
system was the third largest in the 
country, being exceeded in size only 
by Columbia Gas & Electric and 
United Light & Power. To win ex- 
emption from the Utility Act, the 
company decided to dispose of its 
natural gas holdings, and has worked 
out a program designed to carry out 
this intention. 


ADVERSE EFFECT? 


Forced divestment of subsidiary 
interests by a utility holding com- 
pany often exercises an adverse ef- 
fect on the latter’s stock. In this 
instance, however, there is no oc- 
casion for such a development. The 
company’s plan does not involve sale 
of these properties at sacrifice prices 
or an exchange for other interests 
of possibly lower value, nor will the 
loss of earning power from the gas 
subsidiaries exert any appreciable 
influence on total profits. 

Standard Oil merely proposes to 
transfer its holdings of common and 
preferred stock in the four gas com- 
panies to an organization newly 
formed for this purpose (to be en- 
titled Consolidated Natural Gas 
Company), which in return will is- 
sue 2,728,359 shares of its own 
stock to the parent company., One 
share of this stock will be distributed 
to the holder of each ten shares of 
Standard Oil. This device is iden- 
tical with that employed in 1935 
when the company transferred its 
holdings of Skelly Oil and Tide 
Water Associated Oil to Mission 
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gas utility holdings. 


Corporation (which was formed for 
that purpose) and then distributed 
the latter’s stock to its own share- 
holders. 

The four gas subsidiaries con- 
cerned are Hope Natural Gas and 
Peoples Natural Gas—which engage 
in the production, purchase, trans- 
portation and sale of natural gas in 
West Virginia and Pennsylvania, 
respectively—and East Ohio Gas and 
River Gas, each of which is engaged 
primarily in gas distribution in Ohio. 
The system was formerly thorough- 
ly integrated, but in 1940 East Ohio 
produced only about 17% per cent 
of its gas needs, purchasing 75 per 
from Hope Natural Gas. Similarly, 
Peoples produced 33 per cent of its 
requirements and bought another 35 
per cent from Hope. River Gas had 
no production whatever, and Hope 
produced only one-fourth as much 
gas as it sold. The system as a 
whole supplied about 35 per cent of 
its combined sales to _ outsiders. 
These sales totaled 100.6 billion 
cubic feet, against 85.8 billion in 
1939 and a previous peak of 99.6 bil- 
lion in 1937, 

Hope apparently made about 71 
per cent of its sales, on a volume 
basis, to affiliates at wholesale rates. 
Thus, although it accounted for 46 
per cent of total system sales before 
intercompany eliminations, it sup- 
plied only 36 per cent of gross op- 
erating income while East Ohio Gas, 
with 35 per cent of volume sales, 
took in 44 per cent of the combined 


gross. Peoples Natural Gas ac- 
counted for practically all the re- 
mainder in both respects; River Gas 
is a negligibly small unit. Of the 
727,000 system customers, Hope ac- 
counted for 44,700, East Ohio 516,- 
700, River Gas 9,400 and Peoples 
156,200. 


A combined balance sheet of the 
four companies as of the end of 1941 
showed gross plant of $185.9 million, 
net plant (after depreciation re- 
serves) of $72.9 million, current as- 
sets of $30 million and current lia- 
bilities of $9.9 million. Total assets 
after depreciation reserve amounted 
to $114.2 million, a sum well in ex- 
cess of the $46.8 million cost value 
at which the properties have been 
carried on the books of Standard 
Oil. The latter figure includes a 
$2 million note due to Jersey from 
Peoples Natural Gas which will not 
be acquired by the new company, 
Consolidated Natural Gas. 


PROFITS TREND 


In 1941 the combined gross in- 
come of the four companies amounted 
to $53.2 million, of which 58 per 
cent came from domestic and com- 
mercial sales and 31 per cent from 
industrial users. Net income was 
$10.1 million, against $10.9 million 
in 1940. The decline was more than 
accounted for by a drop in the 
profits of East Ohio Gas, which 
earned $2.9 million last year against 
$3.9 million in 1940. Earnings of 
Peoples Gas rose to $1.5 million 
from $1.3 million and those of Hope 
Natural Gas remained stable at a 
level slightly above $5.6 million. 

In both years Hope paid dividends 
of $2,796,930 to Standard Oil while 
East Ohio paid $3,550,000. River 
Gas paid out $20,000 in 1940 and 
$15,000 in 1941. But Peoples Natu- 
ral Gas, which paid $1,584,000 in 
1940, paid nothing last year. Thus, 
total dividends from the group 
dropped from $7,950,930 to $6,361,- 
930. These sums amount to $2.92 
and $2.33 per share of Consolidated 
Natural Gas stock to be _ issued, 
against earnings for the two years 


(Please turn to page 27) 
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Ratings are from THE FINANCIAL Wor-p Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. Refer to 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these items. 


in the magazine. 
and information 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 


Opinions are based on data 
regarded as reliable, but 


no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 19, 1942 


Continental Oil C+ 

Around 24, stock appears to be in 
line with recent results and indicated 
earnings prospects. (Yield, 4.19% on 
$1 div.) Cut in intangible develop- 
ment costs, etc., to 84 cents from 
$1.15 per share, more than offset 72 
cents vs. 49 cents taxes, in initial six 
months of 1942 as against last year’s 
period. Thus earnings rose to $1.26 
vs. 82 cents per shaie. “Conoco” is 
constructing and will operate two gov- 
ernment-owned plants, and partici- 
pated in organization of Petroleum 
Chemicals, Inc., to develop synthetic 
organic chemicals for war. 


Crane Company C+ 

Constructive positions should be 
keld; around 12. ($1 div. yields 
8.3%.) Although reported net for 
the June twelvemonth was only $1.12 
vs. $2.53 per share a year before, in 
the face of $160.1 million from $109.9 
million net sales, this was after un- 
specified new taxes and, of even great- 
er significance, after a heavy $1.70 
per share contingency reserve. Com- 
pany produces valves, pipes, fittings, 
etc., used in mechanized military 
equipment, army cantonments, train- 
ing stations and defense housing, as 
well as normal oil, railroad utility, 
steel, machinery and shipbuilding out- 
lets. (Also FW, Mar. 18.) 


Eastman Kodak Ad 

Priced at about 131, stock is gen- 
erously appraising company’s report- 
ed earning power. (Regular quarterly 
$1.50 supplemented by $1 extra in 
January, but reduced to $1.25 in Oc- 
tober.) First-half sales were $92.5 
million vs. $73.5 million, but $8.43 
per share vs. $3.96 taxes on income 
and 73 cents reserves for “future in- 
ventory losses, etc.” cut reported net 
to $2.94 from $4.15 per share. War 
production is accelerating and Tenne- 
see Eastman subsidiary is a leader in 
cellulose acetate based fibres, yarns, 
plastics, etc., and certain chemicals. 


Elgin National Watch B 

Moderate holdings may be retained, 
around 23, on the N. Y. Curb. (Paid 
$3 in 1941; 25 cents quarterly to date 
this year.) An important producer of 
watches, clocks, tachometers and small 
precision instruments, company pur- 
chases its cases and usually imports 
spring steels, jewels, etc. Facilities 
have been largely converted to war 
production. No interim earnings, but 
March 1 orders totaled $7.6 million, 
which compares with total 1941 sales 
of $16.3 million. Earned last year 
$3.88 vs. $3.85 per share in 1940. 
Cash and marketable securities ex- 
ceed current liabilities, and $29.20 of 
$40.49 book value of stock is con- 
tributed by equity in net quick assets 
alone. 


Garlock Packing a 
A war-favored industrial specula- 
tion, price around 42 over the coun- 
ter, yielding about 7.3%. (Pays 
$3.) Producer of mechanical pack- 
ings for prevention of leakage of 
water, oil, steam, gases, etc., in the 
operation of pumps, compressors, en- 
gines and power machinery, Garlock 
operates five strategically located 
plants, distributes throughout the 
U. S. and Canada and normally does 
a considerable export business. In- 
terim statements are not released, 
but operations were consistently 
profitable throughout the depression, 
and in 1942, net equalled $6.86 vs. 
$5.41 per share in 1941. 
Greenfield Tap & Die Cc 
Stock may be held as a low-priced 
war speculation; recent price, 5 on 
the N. Y. Curb. (Paid $1 in De- 
cember, none since.) Producer of 
taps, dies, gages, screw cutting tools 
and machine tools, for precision and 
production work in the metal work- 
ing and other trades, company’s ac- 
tivities are now devoted to the war 
effort. Quarterly statements have 


*Not rated; traded Over-the-Counter. 


not been released this year, but earn- 
ings rose in 1941 to $2.67 from $1.76 
per share on the common stock in 
1940, and should hold up reasonably 
well against tax impacts this year. 


Loew’s Inc. B 
Stock’s advance to 44 has not ex- 
hausted longer term possibilities ; reg- 
ular dividend yields 44%. (Pays $2; 
paid $1 extra in December.) Sub- 
sidiary M-G-M has a record-break- 
ing picture in its new “Mrs. Miniver,” 
which recently completed a ten-week 
run at the Radio City Music Hall in 
New York City, playing to 1.5 mil- 
lion patrons. Gross doubled that of 
the same subsidiary’s “Philadelphia 
Story,” previous record holder, which 
played six weeks. Loew’s first-half 
net equaled $4.08 vs. $3.92 per share, 
after $2.34 vs. $1.37 Federal taxes 
and $2.76 vs. $1.86 contingency re- 
serves. (Also FW, June 10.) 


Marine Midland B 

‘Stock is in intermediate position at 
3. (Paid 10 cents each in January, 
April and July, 1941, and January, 
1942; 8 cents last month.) This hold- 
ing company ow..s about 98 per cent 
of the stock of 18 New York State 
banks and trust companies, including 
the Marine Trust Co. of Buffalo 
(largest in the Empire State outside 
New York City) and the Marine Mid- 
land Trust Co. of New York in Man- 
hattan. Earnings in the first half of 
1942 declined to 18 cents from 30 
cents a year before, after unspecified 
taxes. 


National Dairy B 

Retention of shares is warranted, 
primarily for income at 15, yielding 
5.3%. (Pays 80 cents.) In the first 
half of 1942, management set aside 
88 cents vs. 52 cents for taxes at 
established rates, and 86 cents vs. 18 
cents for “additional taxes, etc.” 
Thus, $263.8 million vs. $199.9 mil- 
lion net sales produced only 87 cents 
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vs. 90 cents per share earnings. The 
Sheffield Farms fluid milk subsidiary 
has not contributed to earnings in the 
past two years, but diversified other 
products are doing well, with war 
production an important factor. (Also 
FW, March 25.) 


Penney (J. C.) A 

In relatively good position among 
merchandising shares, yielding 4.2% 
at about 71, on regular dividend. 
(Pays $3; paid $2 extra in Decem- 
ber.) Company’s 1,600 stores are 
located all over the country, favor the 
west, and feature cash sales of inex- 
pensive clothing and dry goods; 
thus they are much less subject to 
merchandise shortages and credit re- 
strictions than many. Sales gains 
this year tapered from 50.7 per cent 
in January to 26.5 per cent in May, 
but returned to 35.4 per cent in June 
and held at 32.6 per cent in July. 
First-half net equalled $2.28 vs. $2.56 
per share after unsegregated taxes at 
House Bill rates. 


Thatcher Manufacturing Cc 

Believe speculative funds can be 
better employed elsewhere; sells at 
about 6. With a capacity of about 
166 million milk bottles per annum, 
company accounts for about half the 
country’s requirements. Earnings hit 
a peak at $4.47 per share on the com- 
mon stock in 1937 as against $3.48 
in pre-depression 1927, but dropped 
to 59 cents in 1940 and recovered to 
$1.11 in 1941. This year, the first 
quarter lost 15 cents against a bare 
deficit a year before. A threatened 
paper shortage was encouraging, but 
its easing leaves the competitive sit- 


uation again unsettled. Progress may 
be expected of the wholly owned 
Olean Glass, manufacturing general 
glassware and accounting for about 
15 per cent of the consolidated vol- 
ume. 


20th Century-Fox Film C 

Recent advance to a new high 
around 12 reflects strengthened man- 
agement and improving earnings. 
(Paid 25 cents in March.) Now under 
the Board chairmanship of Wendel 
Willkie, this motion picture producer 
owns no theatre but a_ subsidiary 
owns Manhattan’s “Roxy,” and com- 
pany has a 42 per cent interest in 
National Theatres, controlling 400 
outlets here and 90 in Australia. 
Together with Loew’s, it has a 
“working control” of Gaumont-Brit- 
ish, operating 300 in England. Last 
year’s earnings were $2.04 a share 
against a loss of $1.09 in 1940; this 
year’s first quarter net 29 cents vs. 
3 cents per share, after income and 


excess profits taxes. (Also FW, 
May 20.) 
Venezuelan Petroleum D+ 


Representing a developing enter- 
prise, stock may be held around 4 on 
the N. Y. Curb as an interesting tf 
decided speculation. Controlled by 
Consolidated Oil, company has about 
a million acres of exploitation conces- 
sions, but 7 per cent royalty interest 
in a Gulf subsidiary’s 100 producing 
wells has provided principal income. 
However, since the opening of a dis- 
covery well in February 1941, on 
24,000 acres in the State of Monagas, 
“a considerable number of producing 
wells have been drilled”. Parent has 


expended $8 million, largely for a ter- 
minal on the coast and a pipe line to 
the field, and hopes to obtain immedi- 
ate tanker space for 30,000 barrels 
daily. Showed a bare profit during 
the past year. 


West Virginia Coal & Coke D+ 

Position is much improved under 
war economy, but long-term risks 
continue prohibitive; priced at about 
3% on the N. Y. Curb. (Paid 20 
cents in December, 25 cents in June.) 
From partly mechanized mines in 
southern West Virginia, company can 
produce 3.5 million tons per annum 
of high-volatile bituminous coal for 
distribution to northern and central 
steels and utilities. The subsidiary 
Ohio River Co., barge operator, is an 
important contributor of revenues and 
profits. Consolidated 1941 earnings 
jumped to $1.22 from 24 cents per 
share in 1940; this year’s first six 
months’ profit returned 69 cents a 
share vs. 45 cents. 


Wrigley (Wm.) Jr. A 

Price of about 50 fairly well dis- 
counts adversities and yields 6.1%. 
(Has paid or declared $3 regular to 
end of 1942; last year paid extras of 
25 cents in May and November, 50 
cents in December.) World-wide 
leader in normally stable chewing 
gum industry, with Spearmint, Dou- 
blemint, Juicy Fruit and P.K. brands, 
company in the first half of 1942 
netted $1.48 vs. $2.22 per share, after 
income and EPT. Shortages, re- 
strictions and/or rising costs of 
sugar, flavorings and wrappings are 
handicaps, but less so than mounting 
tax rates. 


THE MOST ACTIVE STOCKS—WEEK ENDED AUGUST 18, 1942 


Shares -—Price— Net Shares -—Price— Net 
Stock : Traded Open Last Change Stock : Traded Open Last Change 
Consolidated Oil ........... 77,600 5% 6% + 1% General Electric ............ 16,700 26% 27% + 
Warner Bros. Pictures...... 64,800 5K 6% + \% Northern Pacific Ry......... 16,400 5% 6% + ¥% 
Erie Railroad ctfs........... 32,500 6% 7 + & Chrysler Corp. sce cceceenees 15,900 61% 61% — & 
N. Y. Central Railroad...... 29,700 8% 9% + % Socony-Vacuum Oil ........ 15,400 8% 8% nee 
Atchison, Top. & S. Fe Ry... 28,000 42% 45 + 2% United Air Lines........... 14,200 12% 13% +1 
Southern Pacific ........... ,000 13% 14% + & WN. 14,000 36% 38 +1% 
Pan-American Airways ..... 22,000 17% 18% +1 Twentieth Century-Fox Film. 13,900 11 12 + 1 
General Motors ...........- 20,900 37% 38% =+1 North American Co......... 13,400 7 7% +% 
Atlantic Coast Line R.R..... 19,100 263% 29% + 3% Chicago & East’n Ill. Ry. “A” 13,200 4% + 
Paramount Pictures ........ 18, 300 16% 16% + & Pennsylvania Railroad ...... 1 "600 21% 22 + % 
Chicago Gt. Western R.R. pf. 18,400 11% 12% +1% United Gas Improvement.... 12,200 3% - 3% + & 
17,900 47 483% + 1% Homestake Mining ......... 11,300 333% 282% —5% 
Standard Oil Calif........... 17,000 213% 22% + %& Lehigh Valley Coal pf....... 10,800 14% 15% % 
Pullasan, Tite, 16,800 25 26% +1% American Viscose .......... 10,700 28 
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WHAT 
OF THE 
CUSTOMERS? 


It has become a chronic 
habit to hold diagnoses 
to find out what causes 
are responsible for the 
stagnation in business in the stock 
brokerage business. Ever since 1937 
this attrition has been going on, com- 
pelling consolidations and mergers 
among brokers in order to cut down 
overhead and make both ends meet, 
while others unable to stand the con- 
stant strain of losses have folded 
their tents and sought elsewhere for 
opportunities to make a decent liv- 
ing. 

Now it has dawned upon the SEC 
that something must be done to re- 
vive our securities market, because 
if this erosion is permitted to con- 
tinue this government commission 
may see even the black shadow of 
inertia spreading its threatening 
cloud over the market for Federal 
financing, for without the free flow 
of capital it would become increas- 
ingly difficult to sell Treasury bonds. 

So what does the SEC do to alle- 
viate this stagnation? It proposes an- 
other diagnosis by setting up various 
committees to study the problem. 
While the purpose is praiseworthy 
we contend this method simply fol- 
lows along the channels others have 
tried before without getting to first 
base. 

Before any important or definite 
progress can be made it will be neces- 
sary to cut the Gordian knots with 
which the SEC itself has bound our 
markets, by easing many of its shack- 
ling restrictions and attracting more 
customers. 

This is not said in criticism of the 
Commission, which has high ideals, 
but in the application of its over-all 
supervision it has erred on the side 
of stringency. 

Increasing commissions or me- 
chanical methods of cutting expenses 
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by Stock Exchange houses will not 
remedy this situation. What is needed 
is an increase in clients and this can 
come about only through reviving 
their confidence that they can still 
profit out of the purchase of securi- 
ties and still derive good incomes 
from their investments. Any diagnosis 
that does not enter into this all-im- 
portant consideration will turn out 
as fruitless as those plans which have 
been tried before, whether conduc- 
ted independently or under the aegis 
of the SEC. 

If the SEC would urge upon Con- 
gress the abrogation or modification 
of the capital gains tax, for instance, 
here would be one step that would 
produce a revival in our stock mar- 
kets almost instantly. But will it do 
it? 

The customers make the market— 
brokers are only the servants—but 
so far in all the diagnoses that have 
been made they have been overlooked. 


ROMANCE ‘There is an interesting 
BEHIND history attached to the 
MOKAN deal announced where- 

by Columbia Oil & 
Gasoline, a subsidiary of Columbia 
Gas & Electric, relinquishes control 
of the Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line 
which now passes jointly to the Mis- 
souri-Kansas Pipe Line, or “Mokan” 
as it is generally known, and Phil- 
lips Petroleum. 

Back in the halcyon days of the 
speculative era which collapsed in 
1929 a concern—Parish & Com- 
pany—blossomed out in Chicago with 
a project to build a pipe line from 
the rich gas fields in the Panhandle 
to the markets of the northeastern 
states and began a campaign of selling 
Mokan stock to the public. 

‘But the Parish enterprise was 
ahead of its time, for the panic broke, 
and their stock selling campaign came 


to an end. Panhandle Eastern, 
Mokan’s main interest, came largely 
under the domination of Columbia 
Gas and for years a bitter fight waged 
over its possession in which all sorts 
of allegations of unfair dealing were 
passed back and forth. 

Now all this bitter controversy has 
come to a peaceful ending, with 
Mokan reasserting control while 
Parish, the father of the enterprise, 
has long passed into the realm of 
oblivion. 


76 A recent count by THE 
COUNT FINANCIAL Wor tp of the 
THEM alphabetical bureaus in the 


Federal Government shows 
that there are 78 of them—each 
vested with power over some phase 
of our life. 

With so many taskmasters, is there 
any occasion for surprise that so 
much confusion exists in what we can 
or cannot do, or why the business of 
the nation is almost paralyzed in its 
efforts to do any logical planning for 
the future ? 

It is also a fact that virtually all 
these multiple bureaus are over- 
manned. According to a writer of 
Forbes magazine, there are now over 
two million Federal civilian employees, 
whereas at their peak in the last 
World’s War they numbered around 
one million. What a load this repre- 
sents for the taxpayers to shoulder, 
and what needless waste, for it is es- 
timated that the work of the Govern- 
ment could be conducted just as ef- 
fectually with half as many bureaus 
and employees. 

As it is now, many of their func- 
tions overlap each other, resulting in 
impairment of their efficiency. 

By applying the process of simpli- 
fication a worthwhile reform could be 
effected in the handling of our Fed- 
eral Administration. 
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BRINGING THE INDUSTRIAL 
PICTURE UP-TO-DATE 


Manufacturers’ shipments have attained new records, 
with first six months of ’42 alone equal to all of 1939. 
In spite of this, inventories continue to rise. 


Ithough many of the working 

tools of the statistician have 
been removed through the operation 
of censorship regulations, it is still 
possible to keep abreast of industrial 
trends without having access to se- 
cret files. In one of the most wide- 
ly used references—the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s Index of Industrial 
Production—some of the important 
components (iron and_ steel, ship- 
building, aircraft, railway equipment, 
rubber products and others) have 
been withheld from publication in re- 
cent months, but the figures are in- 
cluded in the total index. 

The FRB index showed a small 
gain in the first half of 1942, the 
preliminary figure of 177 for June 
comparing with 171 in January and 
168 last December. As was to be 
expected in a period of conversion 
to intensive war production, the gain 
was entirely in the durable goods 
group, which rose from 222 in Janu- 
ary to 243 in June, while nondurable 
goods declined from 143 to 138. 


TWO REASONS 


The small decline in the latter di- 
vision may appear somewhat surpris- 
ing, but two important points should 
be recognized: (1) large stocks of 
raw materials facilitated the manu- 
facture of many classes of consumers’ 
goods during the first half of 1942; 
curtailment of production will pro- 
ceed more rapidly as these inven- 
tories run out; (2) growth of the 
armed forces creates a new demand 
for certain types of nondurable 
goods such as foods and textiles. 

Despite the impressive record of 
production achieved by American in- 
dustry since our entrance into the 
war, increasing evidences of malad- 
justments have recently come to 
light. Even in factories manufactur- 
ing military equipment most urgently 
needed, there have been instances of 
interrupted production caused by lack 
of materials. Rumors of important 
shutdowns of war plants are current. 

The Industry Survey of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce gives some 
clues to the background of these de- 
velopments, as well as much infor- 
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mation concerning broad business 
trends not available elsewhere. The 
Survey (published monthly) includes 
indexes of.the value of manufactur- 
ers’ inventories, value of new orders 
received by manufacturers, and value 
of manufacturers’ shipments (the 
bases are average month 1939 equals 
100, January 1939 equals 100, and 
average month 1939 equals 100, re- 
spectively), and also much interest- 
ing textual material. 

Manufacturers’ shipments attained 
a new record volume in the first half, 
amounting to $56 billion, an increase 
of 31 per cent over the first six 
months of 1941. The value equalled 
that of the full year 1939. These 
value measurements are, of course, 
affected by changes in prices. How- 
ever, in terms of physical quantities, 
deliveries during the first 
amounted to more than 80 per cent 
of the 1939 total. 

Compared with the last half of 
1941, the rise was relatively small, 
amounting to about 10 per cent in 
the aggregate, reflecting the drop in 
automobiles and related products and 
restrictions on other consumers’ dur- 
able goods. However, the June index 
figure for shipments of the automo- 
bile and equipment industry was par- 
ticularly interesting. Following the 
decline from 190 last November to 
152 in January and 129 in May, this 
index jumped to 163 in June. 

Evidently, the formidable task of 
converting from peacetime to war 


production was largely completed be- 
fore the end of the first half, and 
June marked the beginning of a 
strong upward trend of shipments on 
the industry’s large war orders. The 
total for nondurable goods showed 
the fourth successive decline in June 
(161 compared with 164 in May and 
173 in February) ; nevertheless, the 
June figure was four points above 
that of last December. 

Although more drastic restrictions 
on civilian goods production may 
eventually result in a decline from 
current high levels of aggregate out- 
put and deliveries, the effect of cur- 
tailment in the first half of 1942 was 
merely to slow down the rate of over- 
all gain. 


NEW ORDERS 


The index of new orders received 
by manufacturers recorded a pro- 
nounced rise in June, following a dip 
in May, and reached a new high. As 
the group index for nondurable 
goods orders was unchanged from 
May at 167 (which was also the De- 
cember, 1941, figure), the rise in 
total orders reflects the gain in the 
durable goods category (which mir- 
rors the increasing war demands to 
a greater extent than the nondurable 
goods group) from 432 to 493. New 
orders through mid-year continued 
to exceed shipments; backlogs rose 
8 per cent in June. 

Despite WPB controls, there are 
numerous reports to the effect that 


Industry Survey Indexes— 
U. S. Department of Commerce 


r 1942 enti 1941 
June (p) May Apr. Mar. Feb. Jan. Dec. 
Value of Manufacturers’ Inven- 
173.2 170.4 167.0 165.6 163.0 161.9 158.4 
Value of New Orders Received 
by Manufacturers............ 29. 270 292 274 292 268 232 
Value of Manufacturers’ Ship- 
p—Preliminary. 
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many civilian and war industries 
have unduly heavy inventories of raw 
materials and finished goods. In an 
expanding war economy, a rise in in- 
ventories is to be expected up to 
levels which are in conformity with 
increased production requirements. 
The steady advance in the inventory 
index throughout the first half does 
not, in itself, suggest an unbalanced 
condition. (Both durable and non- 
durable goods reached new highs in 
June.) At mid-year, the total value 
of manufacturers’ stocks had risen 
above the $17 billion mark, an in- 
crease of almost $1.5 billion in the six 
months. 


The Industry Survey’s comment 
on this situation is: “In part this 
represents accumulation of inventory 
preparatory to enlarged war produc- 
tion, but it also reflects the persist- 
ence of protective buying. Relative 
to production needs, inventories are 
now at the highest point ever 
reached and existing stocks, unless 
badly unbalanced or maldistributed, 
are large enough to support a sub- 
stantial rise in output.” 


ADDITIONAL FACTORS 


Other evidence points to the ex- 
istence of maldistribution of raw ma- 
terials, as well as accumulation of 
certain types of finished goods 
because of transportation shortages 
or other difficulties. The following 
summation is particularly interesting 
when considered in relation to news 
reports of actual and threatened cur- 
tailment of production in certain war 
industries: In the first half of 1941, 
the major part of the rise in manu- 
facturers’ inventories represented 
goods in process, which increased 
$600 million. There was an addi- 
tion of $500 million to raw material 
stocks, and a decline in holdings of 
finished goods. 

The first six months of this year 
show contrasting trends. Raw ma- 
terial inventories increased more than 
$700 million and finished goods in- 
ventories almost $400 million. Less 
than one-quarter of the $1.5 billion 
rise in manufacturers’ stocks repre- 
sented goods in process. (In this con- 
nection, it should be recalled that 
the increase in total industrial pro- 
duction in the first half of 1941 was 
much larger than that in the corre- 
sponding period of this year. The 
FRB production index rose more 
than 14 per cent, compared with 


(Please turn to page 27) 
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NEW TAX PROBLEMS 
THE RAILROADS 


General position of the industry under Federal taxes 
is better than average. But special situations call for 
several forms of legislative relief, and the removal of 
doubts concerning major tax liabilities. 


Bem of high invested capital 
bases, the majority of American 
railroad companies are in a relatively 
favorable position with respect to the 
excess profits tax. With a few excep- 
tions, the railroads will apparently be 
permitted to retain a considerably 
larger percentage of 1942 earnings 
than the average industrial company. 
However, the tax status of a number 
of roads—especially those undergoing 
reorganization—is in need of clarifi- 
cation. 

Spokesmen for the railroads re- 
cently appeared before the Senate 
Finance Committee to request several 
amendments of the House version of 
the 1942 tax bill. The most impor- 
tant are: 

(1) Permission to buy their own 
bonds without being subject to taxes 
on the difference between purchase 
price and par. Under the existing 
law, they must make a certification of 
financial weakness, amounting prac- 
tically to a declaration of insolvency, 
in order to obtain this tax exemption. 
The railroads urge that this require- 
ment be removed, since it destroys 
any practical advantage which might 
otherwise be gained. 

(2) Establishment of the excess 
profits tax exemption of the prede- 
cessor company as the base for the 
successor corporation in reorganiza- 
tions. Supreme Court rulings leave 
the EPT liabilities of reorganized 
railroads in doubt. 

(3) Authority to make tax-exempt 
deductions to set up reserves for de- 
ferred maintenance and repairs which 
cannot be undertaken because of war- 
time scarcities of steel and other ma- 
terials. 

(4) An exemption from the two 


per cent extra tax on corporations. 


filing consolidated retutns. Railroads 
have previously enjoyed this privilege 
without being subjected to any pen- 
alty. Under the House bill, it would 


be extended to all types of corpora- 
tions, but a two per cent extra surtax 
would be exacted. 

The first three proposals could be 
generalized to cover all industries, al- 
though the need for relief can be dem- 
onstrated more convincingly in the 
railroad field than in the average situ- 
ation in most other types of enter- 
prise. A high ratio of funded debt is 
characteristic of the usual capital set- 
up of a railroad corporation; it is par- 
ticularly desirable that a part of the 
current large earnings be devoted to 
effecting a better balance in rail capi- 
talizations (especially where the in- 
debtedness can be retired through 
purchases at low prices). 


RECONVERSION RESERVES 


There is a strong argument for per- 
mitting all corporations using plant 
and equipment intensively to make 
tax deductions in respect to wartime 
reserves for future plant rehabilita- 
tion, as well as other reserves which 
may properly be established to in- 
sure against depletion of capital. But 
broad legislation covering all types of 
special reserves would be difficult to 
frame. The amount which should be 
set aside for reconversion of plant to 
peace uses, for instance, is an im- 
portant accounting consideration for 
many industrial companies, but the 
amounts which should be set aside 
cannot be estimated accurately. 

On the other hand, the railroad in- 
dustry and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission have agreed upon a sys- 
tem of accounting for deferred main- 
tenance (repairs and replacements 
which should be made currently to 
maintain properties at a high stand- 
ard, but which must be deferred be- 
cause of inability to obtain adequate 
supplies). In view of the ICC’s su- 
pervision of such accounts, a clear-cut 
case for tax deduction is established. 

(Please turn to page 29) 
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MARKET 
OUTLOOK 


Eight consecutive price advances ended by the injection 
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of a new factor in the outlook. The downturn, however, 


promises to be of only minor proportions. 


THE MARKET turned downward on the news of the 
U. S.-Allied raid on occupied France Wednesday, 
the industrial average that day losing a quarter of 
a point (following eight consecutive days of ad- 
vances) and on Thursday receding an additional half 
_ point. From a military standpoint the raid was no 
doubt successful, but it is so widely accepted as 
presaging the opening of a “second front'’ that the 
market has short term fears of the injection of a 
new factor of influence on the price trend, at a time 
when other factors such as higher taxes, lower earn- 
ings and dividends, compulsory wage increases and 
interference of production by strikes have been 
pretty well digested and the way had apparently 
been cleared for a continuation of the upward price 
movement. 


BUT LOOKING at the "second front’ prospect 
from a longer term viewpoint, it must be conceded 
that the war in Europe is not being won by the 
United Nations as things stand now, and any cam- 
paign which will turn the tide has favorable implica- 
tions too obvious to warrant comment. 


HERE AT HOME the matter of new tax legislation 
has disappeared from the front pages while the 
Senate Finance Committee labors on its version of 
what the bill should be like. Hopes are held that 
its draft will be ready by Labor Day, and there 
are growing expectations that the upper body will 
vote materially less onerous rates and provisions 
than those passed last month by the House. In 
another direction also are to be found potentialities 
favorable to business and the securities markets. 
That is in the -increasing agitation—even in 
Congress—for a, tax law that will stand on the books 
for more than merely one year (in fact, 1940 
brought two revenue acts). The certainty that each 
succeeding year would bring fundamental changes 
in the tax structure, at ever increasing rates, has 
not only prevented business from planning ahead 
intelligently, but has also constituted a principal 
reason for the declining markets we have been 
witnessing ever since 1937. 


THERE HAVE been additional dividend cuts, and 
more are doubtless ahead. Although American 
Telephone again declared the regular $2.25 pay- 
ment (its eighty-sixth), feeling is that directors de- 
cided to await actual passage of the tax law before 
bringing payments into line with post-tax earning 
power. And there are undoubtedly other direc- 
torates which have been following the same policy. 


NOTHWITHSTANDING the combination of divi- 
dend reductions and advancing stock prices, recent 
compilations put the average industrial stock yield 
at slightly above six per cent. Although this is ma- 
terially below last April's 734 per cent, it still is 
above the 5.8 per cent of a year ago. And in light 
of a one per cent money market, and yields of 
2'/. per cent and less from high grade corporate 
bonds, it affords room for further reduction before 
the “average industrial stock'’ moves out of the 
zone where it is attractive for yield. 


A MONTH has passed since the industrial aver- 
age made its high of 108.91 for the recovery move 
(vs. 106.83 now). But the week saw the rail average 
(27.01) at a new peak since last February, a part 
of the reason being anticipation of the appearance 
in a few days of the first of the July earnings re- 
ports. Not only will these show further wide gains 
from year-ago results, but they also will be in 
marked contrast with most of the industrial state- 
ments now being published. Beyond the significance 
of the immediate figures, of course, is the prospect 
that the railroads will continue to show high earn- 
ings for several years to come. 


THERE IS nothing to suggest that the receding 
tendencies developed by the market this week sig- 
nal anything more than a minor downturn. As 
long as the inflationary pot continues to boil merrily, 
forcing its steam through one price ceiling after 
another, the tendency will be to add to holdings 
rather than to liquidate stocks already owned. Com- 
pletion of the current reaction will mark another 
buying opportunity for far-sighted investors. 
—Written August 20; Richard J. Anderson. 
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RESERVE REQUIREMENTS CUT: Following the 
enactment of legislation several months ago em- 
powering the Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System to change the reserve requirements of 
Federal Reserve member banks in specific districts 
without affecting those of the remainder of the 
system, reserves which the banks must hold against 
current deposits have been reduced in the New York 
and Chicago Districts. This releases a theoretical 
$420 million, which now becomes available for 
expanding loans to industry or to the Government. 
Under present conditions, it is obvious that it will 
be the Government that will be the gainer, 
although, in comparison with the rate at which the 
Government's requirements for new funds are run- 
ning, the amount is of little significance. However, 
heavy previous government security purchases have 
already been made, reporting member banks in 
New York City showing holdings of some $7.1 bil- 
lion on their latest statement, up over $1.9 billion 
from a year ago. This is particularly noteworthy in 
view of the outflow of funds from New York which 
has occurred, reflected in a year-to-year drop of 
$385 million in time and demand deposits of the 
same institutions. The explanation of this is that 
New York has been furnishing comparatively more 
tax money and buying more government bonds 
than other sections of the country, while at the 
same time receiving a much smaller proportion of 
war business. 


PEACETIME PEAK EQUALLED: Last month the 
automobile and parts makers shipped war material 
valued at nearly $414 million—against $173 million 
for January and equivalent to an annual rate of 
about $4.9 billion—putting the industry well on its 
way toward a goal of an annual rate of $8 billion 
by the end of the year. And by the time the arms 
program hits its peak, it is expected that shipments 
from the former automobile and accessory factories 
will be running at the rate of $12 billion a year. 
The significance of those figures becomes apparent 
when they are compared with totals for recent 
peacetime years. Automobile and parts output for 
1937, for instance, was valued at $4.98 billion, while 
that for 1933 was set at $1.7 billion. Although 
profit margins are of course narrow, and taxes are 
taking the lion's share of earnings, the prospect of 
such a sales volume assures an extremely high 
operating rate for the duration of the war, and 
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should result in aggregate net earnings which will 
compare favorably with those of the country's other 
important industries. 


UNCERTAINTY STILL OVERHANGS: Some 
light was shed on an important problem for busi- 
nessmen (and investors) a week ago when the Army, 
Navy and Maritime Commission jointly stated their 
policy with respect to renegotiation of armament 
material contracts as being: ‘Excessive and unrea- 
sonable profits should be eliminated or recaptured. 
Reasonable profits should be allowed to encourage 
an uninterrupted, efficient and maximum production 
of war goods on a low cost basis". But, inasmuch 
as there has been no definition of the term ''reason- 
able profits'', and no standards set up, no corpora- 
tion still can be sure of being able to retain even 
what it might regard as only modest profits from 
its war business. This uncertainty has been respon- 
sible to no little extent for some of the dividend 
reductions which have been voted in recent months. 
There is a hope that the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee will write into its version of the Revenue Act 
ot 1942 a provision eliminating contract renego- 
tiation and substituting for it a definite profit 
allowance of stated amount, perhaps around four 
or five per cent. 


RAIL TRAFFIC RISING: Despite the fact that 
aggregate freight car loadings so far this year are 
only 4.3 per cent ahead of those of the same 194! 
period, and declines from year-ago levels have been 
shown in 10 of the past 13 weeks, actual traffic 
nevertheless has been rising sharply. This is shown 
by comparison of the car loadings figures with 
revenue ton miles. Although these statistical series 
pretty much paralleled each other in recent pre- 
vious years, they began in 1941 to part company 
and have continued to widen the distance between 
them. Placing both series on a basis of 1939 = 100, 
an index figure of about 115 is gotten for both 
loadings and ton-miles for April of 1941. For the 
following month, loadings rose to about 130, and 
have not deviated much from that level since. But 
revenue ton miles have pursued an irregular upward 
course, the particularly sharp rise so far this year 
lifting the index figure to about 185. Thus is 
reflected the much more efficient use of railway 
equipment as an aid to the war emergency, explain- 
ing the fact that railway gross revenues (and net 
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as well) have been able to show such striking gains 
in recent months in the face of a refusal of car 
loadings to rise. 


DEADLINE FOR LIQUOR MAKING: Reports 
are that the WPB shortly will issue an order halting 
all manufacture of whiskey and gin November |. 
Production of these beverages has continued while 
the industry has been converting its facilities to the 
distillation of grain alcohol for gun powder and 
other munitions, as well as synthetic rubber. Its 
production of alcohol which formerly went into the 
manufacture of gin and blended whiskies already 
has been diverted to munitions uses, and these types 
are expected to disappear from the market within 
a year. Straight whiskey stocks, however, have long 
been at what normally would be regarded as exces- 
sive levels, estimated as sufficient for five years’ 
censumptive demands. It is on these that profit 
margins have been widest and, in view of that fact, 
together with the ready market awaiting all the 
grain alcohol that can be turned out, it is apparent 
that earnings of the better entrenched companies 
in the industry should hold up well. 


DEPARTMENT STORE TRENDS: Following five 
months of uninterrupted decline, department store. 
sales (adjusted for seasonal variation) in July rose 
to 117 (1923-1925 = 100), from 104 in June. For 
July of last year, the index stood at 115. Depart- 
ment store prices, however, average about 16 
per cent ahead of a year ago, and if sales figures 
were corrected for changes in the price level it 
would become apparent that on the basis of physi- 
cal volume sales still are behind last year. Com- 
parisons of dollar volume with year-ago per- 
formance are now contending with the sharply rising 
sales curve resulting from the 1941 buying splurge, 
which last August carried the adjusted index up to 
134. Doubtless looking ahead to a growing diffi- 
culty in securing an adequate supply of goods, 
department store inventories have been built up 
to levels materially ahead of last year, the latest 
adjusted index figure for this factor standing at 


THIS WEEK'S HIGH GRADE 
SECURITY SELECTION 


For those who require the utmost in safety re- 
gardless of yield, or the longer term effects of 
any sustained trend toward higher money rates, 
one preferred stock or bond is selected each week 
from the ranks of the high grade listed securities. 
While many individuals will regard the returns 
thereon as inadequate for their purposes, these 
issues will be suitable for those to whom con- 
servatism is a prime requisite. 

The selection this week: 


Market Call Net 

Issue: Price Price Yield 
Consolidated Edison, N. Y. 

deb. 3!/s, 1958........ 106 106 3.0% 


134, which compares with 93 last January, for in- 
stance, and with 77 at the middle of 1941. 


TRENDS IN BRIEF: Average war expenditures 
increased one-sixth in July over June, reaching 
$184.4 million daily. . . . Combined Production and 
Resources Board announces appointment of six-man 
American steel mission to Great Britain to study 
and recommend cooperative measures for increased 
joint production of steel. . . . Manpower shortage 
in nonferrous metal mines estimated at from third 
to half the 12,000 now mining gold. . . . Urging 
shift from corn to wheat for feeding, Secretary 
Wickard reports 150 million more bushels of corn 
being used than was produced last year, while ''we 
are producing more wheat than we can use as 
flour.’ . . . Credit restrictions raised department 
store collections in June to 56.3 from 50.4 per 
cent in May. ... "To prevent use being made of 
Mexico as a place in which Axis agents may dispose 
of dollar currency looted abroad," that country 
has prohibited importation of U. S. currency other 
than coins and two-dollar bills... . War Dept. com- 
pletes mobilization of the entire air transport in- 
dustry to speed delivery of supplies and personnel 
to the fighting front. . . . The Army recently pur- 
chased in one day 880,000 trucks and trailers from 
41 manufacturers. 
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Purchases of speculative issues should be made only when con- 
sistent with policies outlined in “Market Outlook" on page 15. 


SELECTED 
ISSUES 


The issues listed here do not constitute all of the purchase recommendations made from time to time by THE FINANCIAL 
WORLD, nor is it intended that one's holdings should necessarily be confined exclusively to these securities. This service 
is to be regarded as supplementary to various other features which will appear each week in the columns of the magazine. 


The selections in this department are based on studies of values, individually considered in relation 
to long-term trends, and are not to be regarded as trading advices or as short-term recommendations. 
Notice is given—together with reasons for change—when issues on this page are dropped from the list. 


BONDS 


These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While not all are of the highest grade, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


Great Northern Ry. gen. 5s, '73.. 89 5.62% Not 
Louis. & Nashville ref. 4'/2s, 2003. 91 4.95 105 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4'/2s, '70.. 88 5.11 102'/, 
Western Maryland Ist 5!/os,'77... 95 5.79 105 
FOR PROFIT 
Atlantic Coast Line Ist 4s, '52.... 82 4.88 Not 
Chic., Burlington & Q. Ist & ref. 

N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis ref. 4!/s,'78 63 7.14 102 
Southern Pacific sec. 334s, '46.... 90 4.17 102 
Walworth Ist 4s, '55............. 84 4.76 100 


PREFERRED STOCKS 


These are good grade issues and suitable for investment 
purposes for income. 


Cons. Edison (N. Y.) $5 cum...... 88 5.68%, 105 
Crown Cork $2.25 cum........... 35 6.43 47\/, 
Pure Oil 5% cum. conv.......... 88 = 5.68 105 
Reynolds Metals 5!/2% cum....... 81 6.79 
Union Pacific R.R.4% non-cum.... 77 5.19 Not 
FOR PROFIT 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of appreciation 
are combined in these issues. 


Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum... 68 7.35 Not 
Chicago Pneu. Tool $3 cum. conv. 34 8.82 55 
Goodrich (B.F.) $5 cum......... 75 4.67 100 
Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum....... 54 = 6.48 100 
Youngstown Sheet & T. 5'2% cum. 80 6.88 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


Group | is comprised of stocks which should be able this 
year to earn at least their current indicated dividend rates, 
even in face of prospective sharp increases in tax rates under 
the coming Revenue Act of 1942. 

In Group 2 are stocks whose 1942 earnings, after payment 


Adams-Millis .......... 21 $1.25 $0.75 $4.00 b$1.95 
Amer. Machine & Fdy... II 0.94 0.60 1.37 b0.56 
Borden Company....... 21 1.40 0.90 


Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio. 84 5.00 3.75 f{... ft... 
Elec. Storage Battery... 31 2.50 1.00 3.65 b1.03 
National Dairy Products. 15 0.80 0.40 1.97 b0.87 
Underwood Elliott Fisher. 37 3.50 1.00 5.09 0.87 
Union Pacific R.R....... 79 6.00 4.50 IJ1.19 b5.55 
Woolworth (F.W.) ..... 28 2.00 1.20 2.69 


of probable increases in the excess profits tax and a combined 
normal and surtax of 40 to 45 per cent, are likely to fall 
somewhat short of the dividends paid last year; these issues 
in Group 2 should nevertheless continue to be relatively good 
income producers. 


Chesapeake & Ohio.... 32 $3.50 $3.00 $5.79 b$1.54 
Continental Can ....... 24 2.00 1.00 2.62 x2.35 


Gen'l Amer. Transport .. 36 3.00 1.00 3.75 0.60 
May Department Stores. 39 3.00 2.25 £4.10 £3.75 


Murphy (6.C.)........ 56 4.00 2.75 
Standard Oil of Indiana. 25 1.50 0.75 3.17 ten 
United Fruit........... 56 4.00 3.00 5.28 b3.41 


*—Indicates total paid or declared so far in 1942. }—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & 
Nashville. a—First quarter. b—Half year. f—Fiscal years ended January 31, 1941 and 1942, x—1I2 months ended June 30. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


In the best position for price appreciation in periods of rising 
markets, stocks of the business cycle type are logically more 
susceptible to price declines in periods of general market 
weakness. Issues in this group will not resist the trend when 
virtually the entire market is declining but their potentialities 


STOCKS Price, toa 
American Brake Shoe.... 25 $2.20 $0.60 $3.56 b$1.29 
American Car & Foundry. 25 ... 5.23 h12.09 
Anaconda Copper...... 27 2.50 1.50 {5.01 bf2.10 


Anaconda Wire & Cable. 27 2.50 1.00 5.94 62.05 
Atchison, Topeka & S.F.. 45 2.00 3.50 9.90 b7.79 


Bethlehem Steel ....... 54 6.00 4.50 9.35 63.00 
19 2.25 1.00 2.83 00.47 
Climax Molybdenum.... 38 3.20 0.60 3.55 62.18 
Commercial Solvents.... 9 0.55 0.30 0.99 b0.43 
Crown Cork & Seal... .. 17 1.00 0.25 4.68 60.90 
East. Gas & Fuel 6% pfd. 22 2.25 2.25 6.34 x41! 
Freeport Sulphur ....... 34 «862.00 150 3.95 bl.6l 
General Electric ....... 27 1.40 1.05 1.98 60.72 


*—Indicates total paid so far in 1942. {—Before depletion. 
30, 1941 and 1942. k—Fiscal years to October 31, 1940 and 194}. 


June 30. 
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warrant their retention in moderate amount in well diversified 
portfolios, when consistent with general market policy. Natu- 
rally, varying degrees of speculative risk are represented, and 
in a war economy the outlook for some of these issues could 
change abruptly. 


Glidden Company ..... 14 $1.50 $0.80 k$I.56 k$3.08 
Great Northern Ry. pfd. 24 2.00 1.00 6.72 62.21 
Kennecott Copper...... 30 
Lima Locomotive ...... 26 1.00 1.00 6.02 ven 
Louisville & Nash. R.R... 61 7.00 2.00 16.65 4.12 
McCrory Stores ........ 1.25 0.50 2.24 
Mesta Machine ........ 28 2.25 2.25 3.61 — 
National Acme ........ 15 2.00 1.00 6.29 b1.90 
New York Air Brake.... 27 3.00 1.50 5.05 b1.97 
Pennsylvania Railroad... 22 2.00 1.00 3.98 b1.93 
9 050 ... 2,86 bi.2I 
Thompson Products ..... 21 2.50 1.00 5.36 62.56 
Tide Water Asso. Oil... 9 1.00 0.55 2.09 b0.6!I 
Timken Roller Bearing... 37 3.50 1.25 3.92 bl.15 
47 4.00 3.00 10.43 b2.44 


a—First quarter. b—Half year. h—Fiscal years to April 
r—5 months ended May 3!. x—I2 months ended 
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CRACKED NUTCRACKERS 
ease squeezes in several directions. 
The OPA rescinded, before it became 
effective, an amendment which would 
have compelled some canners to sell 
to distributors and wholesalers be- 
low the Agriculture Department’s 
support prices. Administrator Hen- 
derson says wholesale and retail dis- 
tributors of frozen fruits and vege- 
tables will be permitted to pass on to 
the consumer the same specific “dol- 
lar and cents” increases which they 
must pay to packers for new crop 
products. Even Agriculture Secre- 
tary Wickard, although protesting 
them as involving too complicated 
controls, grudgingly offers assistance 
in working out ceilings for runaway 
live stock prices if they become neces- 
sary. Hog prices recently attained a 
new 22-year high. 


Mr. Wickard attributes an estima- 
ted 19 per cent drop in cattle on feed 
for the market in cornbelt states in 
the past twelvemonth to beef ceilings 
causing feeders to “deviate from their 
plans.” 


“GENERAL MAXIMUM” him- 
self is in retreat to previously pre- 
pared positions. Mr. Henderson, an- 
nouncing an “alternative pricing 
method” for wholesalers and retail- 
ers of food products, probably by mid- 
September, says “OPA’s use of 
March as its ‘ceiling price month’ 
caught food distributors with many 
selling prices based on costs of in- 
ventories bought months earlier. . . . 
Distributors could not restock, except 
at the risk of cash loss. This’ ‘squeeze’ 
if not relieved, would have forced 
low priced distributors . . . to drop 
important lines of food products .. . 
[and the consuming public] would 
have found only supplies of high 
margin goods on store shelves and 
counters.” 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reports food prices for 19 controlled 
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CAPITOL TIDES 


VIEWS AND PREVIEWS 
FROM WASHINGTON 


series up 61 per cent since the out- 
break of the war in August, 1939, 
those of the uncontrolled series up 
82 per cent. 


WAGE  “STABILIZATION”’ 
progresses. Mr. Henderson says “we 
must have stabilization and increases 
only after overwhelming proof of 
necessity.” Various agency officials 
are reported to have told the Presi- 
dent wage increases are largely re- 
sponsible for the holes that have been 
shot into the price control program. 
Some 20,000 Westinghouse Electric 
employees were granted increases of 
5% cents per hour; 35,000 to 50,000 
railroad employees will benefit from 
a 40-cent hourly minimum; 61,000 
New England and Southern textile 
workers got 7% cents per hour more; 
a WPB panel recommends a 5-cent 
increase for 225,000 General Motors 
workers; but 32,000 Aluminum Com- 
pany and 900 American Magnesium 
employees were turned down; all in 
accordance with the NWLB cost-of- 
living formula. 


“Shocking to the national morale 
and thoroughly in conflict with the 
nation’s war effort’ NWLB Public 
Member Morse describes increasing 
outlaw strikes. Such a strike led to 
the General Cable seizure. 


POWER PUZZLE—Interior Sec- 
retary Ickes reported that completion 
of five Bureau of Reclamation irri- 
gation projects in the West will add 
more than a million kwh. to the na- 
tion’s hydroelectric power supply by 
July, 1944, adding that the WPB has 
granted higher priorities for comple- 
tion of Shasta and Keswick Dams in 
California, Grand Coulee on the Co- 
lumbia River, Green Mountain in 
Colorado and Boulder and Parker 
Dams in the Southwest. Two days 
after this report, the WPB was re- 
ported to have ordered, at the re- 
quest of the Secretary of War, a halt 
in construction of both public and 


private projects unless specifically 
authorized by the Board. It will be 
interesting to see the ratio of pub- 
lic to private authorizations. 


The FPC states estimates by Class 
I electric utility systems of their to- 
tal 1942 power requirements add up 
to 189.4 million kwh.—one-sixth over 
actual 1941 use. 


OFF THE RECORD, Washington 
is saying that: WPB Chairman Nel- 
son is “taking the rap” too much 
for material and production failures. 
. . . He could cite some interesting 
figures on short-sighted demands by 
the services. . . . Congress may urge 
a super-agency to reconcile warring 
administrative agencies. . . . There’s 
more than shows on the surface in 
resumption of goods exchange with 
French North Africa. ... Meat will 
be allocated rather than rationed— 
at first... . Petroleum Administrator 
Ickes and Petroleum Rationer Hen- 
derson, frequently at loggerheads, 
agree that East Coast fuel oil ration- 
ing is unavoidable this winter... . 
Congress is going rational on taxes. 
. . . Professional baseball and foot- 
ball may be war casualties. 


—By Theodore K. Fish. 
ACCOUNTS INSURED 
Latest Semi- AT 1 
Annual RATE 34 
Dividend OF 2 O 
PER ANNUM 


® We solicit Investment accounts of In- 
dividuals, Trust Officers, Administrators, 
Guardians, Life and Fire Insurance Com- 
panies and other Trustee Investors. 


A Non-Speculative Investment 
Legal for Trust Funds in many states 


® Assets over $5,000,000. Surplus and 
reserves over $500,000. 


Write for free booklet, “A Safer and Better Plan” 
or send check for Investment Certificate. 


Atlanta Federal Savings & Loan Assn. 
GEORGIA’S LARGEST FEDERAL ORGANIZED 1928 
22 Marietta Street Atlanta, Georgia 


Member Federal Home Loan Bank System 
Federal Savings & Loan Insurance Corporation 
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Synthetics 


Machines used in making airplane 
parts are showing increased produc- 
tion and longer tool life as a result 
of a new cutting oil developed by 
Gulf Oil—a blend of eight animal, 
fish and mineral oils, chemically 
broken down and their best proper- 
ties synthetically reproduced, does 
the trick. . . . The volume in nylon 
has reached such a stage that duPont 
believes that it is worthwhile to send 
out a call for mills to turn in their 
nylon waste—relatively clean and un- 
dyed waste can be quickly reproc- 
essed for war purposes. . . . Allied 
Chemical & Dye reveals that there is 
an ample supply of synthetic com- 
mercial detergents for use as substi- 
tutes for coconut oil in the manu- 
facture of soap—the new washing 
agents will clean in both hot and cold 
water, and are more effective in hard 
water that soft... . Newest in syn- 
thetic liquid coatings is “Valco,” a 
preparation of Chemical Enamels 
Company—recommended for metals, 
concrete and wood, it is resistant to 
alkalies, alcohol, oils, grease, water 
and inorganic acids. . . . It was not so 
long ago that a report from North 
Africa disclosed that motor vehicles 
were being run on “gasoline” made 
from peanut oil—now comes the reve- 
lation that trucks in China are oper- 
ating on a fuel made from tung oil. 


Publishing Patter 


Time, Inc., is increasing the adver- 
tising rates of its Life magazine, ef- 
fective with the April 5, 1943, issue— 
circulation guarantee will be 3.3 mil- 
lion vs. 2.7 million at present, and 
agate line rate will be upped to 
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By Weston Smith 


ye big shots are no 


W as susceptible to 


news photographers as_hereto- 
fore, according to one reporter, 
some of them seem to regard even 
their faces as military secrets. 


$16.50 vs. $14. . . . Seeman Bros., 
Inc., wholesale grocers, enters the 
publishing field with Home & Food, 
a bi-weekly which will be distributed 
through its “Good Food Stores” 
group—Philip Andrews Company, 
publishers of Air News and Air Tech, 
will supervise the details. . . . The 
sponsors of Screenland and _ Silver 
Screen, motion picture magazines, 
are planning an innovation in film 
periodicals when their new Movie 
Show is brought out next month— 
rather than stressing articles and gos- 
sip, the monthly will offer eight com- 
plete motion pictures with gravure 
photos in narrative technique and 
dialogue treatment. . Latest in 
morale builders is Plus, a publication 
which is intended to do the same sort 
of job for armament workers that 
Yank is doing for the soldiers—it is 
an inspirational magazine, carrying 
no advertising, and will be distrib- 
uted free in war plants... . Nu- 
trition Foundation, Inc., will inaugu- 


rate a new monthly food journal, in- 


terpreting the progress in the science 
of nutrition, beginning in mid-Octo- 
ber—called Nutrition Reviews, it is 
intended to bridge the gap between 
research and public acceptance. 
Next in children’s magazines will be 
the Animal Funny Book to be brought 
out this fall by Fawcett Publications 
—advertising will be accepted for the 
first issue. . . . Unique in booklets 
issued to war-harassed car owners is 
that being published by Studebaker— 
title: “How to Worry Successfully 
About Your Automobile.” 


Rubber Rambles 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber has de- 
veloped a new type of V-belt, espe- 
cially adapted for tank and armored 
vehicle motors—the belt utilizes steel 
wires in place of cords, thus provid- 
ing increased strength and higher re- 
sistance to heat. . . . “Ameripol,” the 
synthetic rubber of B. F. Goodrich 
Company, will next be offered in the 
form of “hard rubber” and recom- 
mended as suitable for replacing 


-hard rubber in making equipment 


and accessories—the new product is 
actually an improvement in that it will 
withstand temperatures of 100° F. 
higher than the natural variety... . 
The new inner tube “girdle” intro- 
duced by Firestone Tire & Rubber is 
simply an extended blow-out patch 
which protects the entire tube from 
being damaged by cuts and bruises in 
old tires—use of the protector will 
add several thousand miles to a tire 
which appears ready for the scrap 
heap. . . . Monsanto Chemical has 
patented a chemical substance, known 
as “Diphenyl,’ which when incor- 
porated in the rubber will make the 
resulting tire or other rubber prod- 
uct more lasting—it is made of a 
composition of two benzene mole- 
cules. . . .““Seatex”’ is the name of the 
new “rubber cement” which contains 
neither reclaimed nor natural crude 
rubber, and thus is subject to no re- 
strictions or priorities—according to 
Seaboard Chemical Company, the 
manufacturer, it dries with the same 
transparent and flexible finish as 
latex-rubber cement. . . . The fact 
that golf balls can be reprocessed, 
while tennis balls can’t, suggests that 
the latter sport may not survive dur- 
ing the war—reclaimed tennis balls 
are an impossibility, while those 
made of synthetic rubber are not so 
good. 


Glass Glossary 

Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass, largest 
manufacturers of window and _ flat 
glass, will soon start producing opti- 
cal glass for the first time on a mass 
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production basis—precision glass for 
anti-aircraft and machine gun sights, 
highly ground and polished, will be 
the first step. . A new national 
campaign will be utilized by Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas to promote its 
“Dust-Stop” air filters for warm-air 
heating systems and air-conditioners 
—the product can be used as a sub- 
stitute for other types of filters which 
are now restricted by war demands. 
... A new lens, designed particu- 
larly for aluminum welders, will be 
offered by B. F. McDonald Company 
—called the ‘““Burt-Weld Lens,” it is 
reputed to filter out the blinding 
glare of the hydrogen torch and 
burning flux used in welding alum- 
inum in aircraft manufacture. . . 
After September 1 no metal can be 
used for packaging lubricating oil and 
thus the tin can is out for this pur- 
pose for the duration—bottles of one- 
quart, two-quart and gallon sizes will 
be used and it is expected that the 
better refined oils will benefit because 
of their added color appeal. 
Midget optical products always seem 
to turn up in wartime, and the pres- 
ent is no exception—(1) Testrite In- 
strument Company is featuring the 
“Optiscope,” a tiny ground and pol- 
ished magnifying glass, and (2) Fee 
& Stemwedel, Inc., has brought out a 
compact and lightweight “Trojan 
Pocket Telescope” with an optically 
ground five-power lens. . . . Round- 
about from abroad comes the word 
that in Nazi-occupied countries even 
glass is now a rationed item—no one 
can buy flat glass for windows or pic- 
ture frames unless it serves “a war 
useful purpose.” 


Promotionals 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco has signed 
comedians Abbott & Costello for a 
new series of broadcasts under the 
sponsorship of “Camel” cigarettes— 
name, time and network for programs 
will be announced soon. . . . The 
movie short of Great Northern Rail- 
way, entitled “Empire on Parade,” is 
proving to be a real goodwill builder 
along the right of way—only 34 min- 
utes in length, it condenses the his- 
torical background of the road since 
it was founded by James J. Hill, and 
depicts the agricultural and industrial 
progress of the territory served... . 
Caterpillar Tractor has published a 
new booklet, “Caterpillar Diesels Go 
to War’—both tanks and non-combat 
units are described and pictured... . 
Beginning November 28 Texas Com- 
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pany will again bankroll the Saturday 
afternoon performances of the Metro- 
politan Opera—National Broadcast- 
ing will provide 174 stations of its 
“Blue” network from 2 P.M. until 
the curtain falls. . . . “How to Mod- 
ernize a Home” is the title of a new 
manual issued by U. S. Gypsum— 
primary purpose is to show how an 
old house may be brought up to date 
without much expenditure of money, 
and actual illustrations of how to re- 
model each room are included... . 
Adopting the “red feather” of Indian 
lore as a badge of accomplishment, 
Paraffine Companies is awarding one 
feather for each time an employee 
turns in a constructive suggestion. . . 
some of the workers will soon have 
enough to justify a chief’s headdress. 
... Revlon Products will discontinue 
stressing the chic and glamour of its 
lipsticks and feature only their du- 
rability and quality—with the girls 
imprinting kisses on their letters to 
boys in the armed forces, perhaps 
this is a good idea. 


Offshoots & Sidelines 


American Viscose continues to 
find new applications for its ‘“Avis- 
co,” the extra-strength viscose rayon 
—fabrics woven from this staple fibre 
will soon be turned into men’s shirts, 
underwear, pajamas, neckties, hosiery 
and handkerchiefs, and similar ap- 
parel for women. . . . Air Reduction 
may find a new market for one of its 
important products in the use of “dry 
ice” as an insecticide—a small squirt 
gun has been designed which shoots 
the freezing carbon dioxide gas, kill- 
ing most insects but without harm 
to their “landing fields.” . . . With 
most insulating materials restricted 
by priorities, Hinde & Dauch Paper 
has entered the field with a new 5- 
ply air-cell paper material to serve 
various insulation purposes—it will 
be initially offered in the style of a 


protective jacket for hot water tanks.. 


.... Replacing sheet steel with wood 
has finally gotten around to ordinary 
lockers of the type used in indus- 
trial plants, schools and gymnasiums 
—Lockercraft Company will bring 
out an all-wood unit of four individ- 
ual lockers which can be shipped in 
knocked-down position and _ reas- 
sembled quickly during installation. 
. .. The big shoe manufacturers are 
considering a host of substitutes for 
rubber soles — coiled rope, woven 
wicker, spliced reed and_ braided 
paper are the leading possibilities. 


FLORIDA 


FLORIDA COUNTRY HOME 
and 
YOUNG GROVE 


Hector Supply Co. is in the Growers Supply 
business in Florida. We are not in the Real 
Estate business. A fine piece of property came 
into our hands and we have no use for it. Lo- 
cated 2 miles northwest of Homestead on paved 
roads. 

This 2-story house is practically new with 4 
spacious bedrooms, 2 baths; furnished, including 
electric range and Frigidaire, Solar water heater 
with electric booster. Ready to move in. 

Consists of 10 acres in Florida’s famous Red- 
lands. Four acres recently planted to late bearing 
top-market price Avocados. Five acres in Persian 
limes now beginning to bear. One acre house 
lawn, set with flowers and shrubbery. 


Price $12,500.00 
HECTOR SUPPLY CO. MIAMI, FLA. 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


ILLINOIS 


UNUSUAL OFFERING IN 
CHICAGO SUBURB 


Country home inside the city limits of Wheaton— 
Ten rooms, three tile baths, two fireplaces, two 
enclosed porches. Three-car garage with three 
rooms above, one with fireplace. Garden house 
and shed for tools. About five acres rolling 
grounds entirely fenced. Large vegetable garden, 
fruits, grapes and berries. Flower garden with 
roses, perennials and thousands of bulbs. More 
than 60 shade trees, including beautiful elms. 
Paved street. All improvements in and paid for. 
Would trade for property eastern shore Maryland. 


M. J. COSTELLO, Attorney 
38 S. DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


A GENUINE FIND 
75 Acre Farm. Private pond and brook back of 
175 year old beautiful Colonial house in excellent 
condition. Fireplaces galore, pine panelling, 
breezeway and everything. Electric lights, tele- 
phone. Two miles to railroad station. Priced 
lower than value at $6,000. Send for pictures. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, Sales Agents 
NEW LONDON NEW HAMPSHIRE 


5-ROOM farmhouse, coffee shop, 6 large cabins, 
all completely equipped and —— new ; 
4 miles from Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H., $7,500. 


MASON 


BOX 92 ° NEW DURHAM, N. H. 


NEW YORK 


BEAUTIFUL SUMMER ESTATE; 200 acres 
Jand, dwelling, 9-hole sporty golf course, club- 
house and all equipment; in Adirondack forest 
preserve; river frontage, good road; 200 miles 
New York City; sacrifice. 


BOX T, c/o FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 WEST STREET NEW YORK CITY 


FOR SALE— Beautiful gentleman’s home; 
large acreage of fruit, very productive; just out- 
side of fine village; $25,000 

J. H. SANDERSON 


PENN YAN NEW YORK 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY PLUS 


FOR SALE: Wonderful Manufacturing Ice, 
Coal business with fine real estate and Diesel 


power. May add frozen fruit. $40,000. 
J. H. SANDERSON 
PENN YAN NEW YORK 
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onds sales on the New York 

Stock Exchange expanded to the 
largest volume in close to five months, 
last Tuesday’s turnover amounting to 
almost $12.4 million. Strong buying 
in medium grade and speculative rail 
bonds accounted for most of the in- 
crease in transactions. Despite the 
subsequent appearance of profit tak- 
ing tendencies, volume continued well 
above the average for recent weeks. 
High grade bonds were quiet, with 
little change in price. 


SEABOARD CERTIFICATES 


A second invitation to holders of 
Seaboard Air Line receivers’ certifi- 
cates to submit tenders for purchases 
by the company has been announced. 
Last June, an invitation was extended 
to make tenders at 80 per cent of par 
or less, and almost $3 million face 
value was acquired at an average 
price of 74.38. Unlike the previous 
offer, the Federal Court supervising 
the receivership placed no price limit 
on the tenders, nor has there been 
any indication of the amount of funds 
which will be available for acquisi- 
tions. These matters will be deter- 
mined later by the Court, which will 
hold hearings on September 11. Ten- 
ders must be submitted by Septem- 
ber 2. 

The receivers’ certificates to which 
this invitation applies had their origin 
in Seaboard equipment trust certifi- 
cates which matured in the early 
1930s. The road was unable to meet 
the maturities, and as the certificate 
holders were not anxious to repossess 
the equipment, the exchange for re- 
ceivers’ certificates resulted. Receiv- 
ers’ certificates are usually undis- 
turbed in reorganizations, and there 
is some question as to the advisability 
of turning in holdings at substantial 
discounts, especially in view of the 
substantial improvement in the road’s 
earnings. Certificate holders are un- 
der no compulsion to part with their 
commitments; the offer represents a 
none too clearly defined opportunity 
(in the absence of price indications) 
for holders—who do not wish to wait 
for completion of the reorganization 
—to liquidate. The conditions of this 
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July 4942" 
call for tenders are unusual. It is im- 
possible to forecast the results before 
the Court takes action in September. 


CAL.-OREGON POWER 


As part of a general refinancing 
program recently approved by the 
SEC, California-Oregon Power de- 
benture 5%4s have been called for re- 
demption on September 14. Under a 
prepayment offer, holders may pre- 
sent their bonds at any time and re- 
ceive par plus interest to the call date. 

Standard Gas & Electric, the par- 
ent company, is making a capital con- 


- tribution of its holdings of the deben- 


tures, amounting to more than $2.3 
million, as well as blocks of the three 
series of preferred stocks. Funds for 
the retirement of the debentures held 
by the public will be obtained from 
sale of serial notes to a life insurance 
company and several large banks. 


THIRD AVE. RAILWAY BONDS 


Third Avenue Railway refunding 
4s sold up to a new 1942 high last 
week and the adjustment 5s have re- 
cently encountered good demand. The 
speculative argument for the latter 
rests upon the substantial improve- 
ment in earnings in recent months 
and the contention that the bonds will 
be in line for interest payments when 
some further progress is made in re- 
tiring senior obligations. A call was 
recently issued for about one-third of 
underlying (extended) Third Ave- 
nue Railroad first mortgage 5s still 
outstanding; the September 1 re- 
demption will reduce the face amount 
to $800,000 and it appears quite pos- 
sible that the remaining bonds may 


be retired in advance of the July 1, 
1943, maturity. No payments have 
been made on the adjustment 5s since 
April, 1937. 

Third Avenue Railway obligations 
will continue in a highly speculative 
position, but thus far the gains result- 
ing from curtailed use of private auto- 
mobiles have more than counterbal- 
anced the trend toward higher ex- 
penses. A large scale program for 
motorization of the company’s New 
York City street car lines was called 
off at the eleventh hour when the 
Government requisitioned the fleet of 
buses which had been ordered. 


CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN 


The WPB has announced approval 
of a program for the expenditure of 
$20 million to $30 million to provide 
a second route for the transportation 
of iron ore from the ranges in the 
vicinity of Lake Superior and Lake 
Michigan. The program includes 
construction of ore yards and docks 
at Escanaba, Mich., the dredging of 
Escanaba harbor, and the improve- 
ment of railroad facilities from Es- 
canaba to Ironwood, Mich., and Su- 
perior, Wis. The twofold purpose is 
to facilitate larger ore shipments and 
to provide an alternate route in the 
event of any development which 
might close the “Soo” Canal. This 
busy waterway, which carries a very 
large percentage of the country’s ore 
traffic, is a potential bottleneck. 

The chief beneficiary of this devel- 
opment will be the Chicago & North 
Western, according to present indi- 
cations. This road’s lines from Ash- 
land, Wis., and Marquette, Mich., to 
Escanaba will be able to carry a 
larger volume of iron ore (already an 
important traffic item for the C. & 
N. W. system) upon the completion 
of track improvements. The long 
term importance of the Escanaba 
project to the North Western will 
depend upon future developments, 
but it may be regarded as adding 
somewhat to the speculative interest 
in the road’s defaulted bond issues. 


TEL. & TEL. MAINTAINS 
REGULAR DIVIDEND 


ee week’s declaration of the regu- 
lar $2.25 quarterly dividend 
(payable October 15) maintains the 
21-year unbroken record of Ameri- 
can Tel. & Tel. capital stock and 
marks the eighty-sixth consecutive 
payment. 
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TARGET FOR TONIGHT 
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Maybe they won’t actually come and drop a bomé on your business, 
but the Axis war lords have their eye on it, just the same. They want to 
wipe it out as competitive force—or take it over lock, stock, and barrel. 
Here is a threat that you can reply to now, today, and in no uncertain 
terms — by buying U. S. War Bonds to the very limit of your powers, 
that our armed forces may have the guns, tanks, and planes they need 
to crush the Axis once and for all. 


HELP YOUR EMPLOYEES TO DO THEIR PART, TOO 


Every American wants the chance to help win this war. When you 
install the Pay-Roll Savings Plan (approved by organized labor), you 
give your employees that chance. For details of the Plan, which pro- 
vides for the systematic purchase of U. S. War Bonds by voluntary 
pay-roll allotments, write: Treasury Department, Section S, 709 12th 


St., NW., Washington, D. C. 


Make Every Pay Day” “BOND DAY” 
Save with U.S. War BONDS x 


STAMPS 


INFLATION 


Continued from page 4 


acter as legal tender. Again the people 
had suffered tremendous losses by its 
government’s loose fiscal and financial 
policies, 


GERMAN EXPERIENCE 


Another almost complete elimina- 
tion of a currency (which most of us 
remember) was the collapse of the 
German mark in 1923. The inflation- 
ary movement in that country started 
way back in 1915, but was hidden to 
the general public for’ many years. 
Government deficit financing—caused 
by the tremendous expenditures of 
the war and postwar reparation pay- 
ments—was the reason for the com- 
plete breakdown of the mark, of which 
on November 30, 1923, one American 
dollar could buy 6,666 billion. 

Toward the end of this monetary 
disaster over 30 German paper fac- 
tories were working exclusively and 
on full shifts to furnish the necessary 
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paper to print the notes. The rate of 
devalorization of the currency was 
greatly accelerated in the latter years 
of that period by the general flight in- 
to material values once the people had 
become well aware of the pending 
catastrophe. (See table on page 3.) 

No one wanted cash, but only ma- 
terial goods, whether there was any 
need for them or not. To prevent the 
danger of an internal revolution, pres- 
ent in any drastic inflationary move- 
ment, the German Government in 
September, 1923, found it necessary 
to declare a.state of siege until steps 
could be taken to substitute a new 
currency for the discredited mark. 

The American inflation of the ’twen- 
ties is of a quite different character, 
as it affected only a part of our finan- 
cial and economic system while in 
other sections even deflationary ten- 
dencies were at work. The three ex- 
amples sketched above dealt with the 
issuance of excessive amounts of to- 
ken currencies and expansion of the 
circulation media by the printing 
press. Bank credit is our most im- 
portant medium of money, and hence 
an inflation of this medium in the 
United States has effects similar to 
those of currency inflation. 


Taking the available bank credit in 
1919 at an index figure of 100, the 
amount increased to 155 by 1928. On 
the other hand, the need for bank 
credit (on the same basis, 1919=100) 
declined to 87.6. This excess credit 
over genuine business needs was di- 
verted into real estate mortgage loans, 
instalment finance paper and, above 
all, into the securities markets in the 
form of bank ownership of bonds and 
bank loans against stocks and bonds. 
This development caused a gradual 
deterioration of the quality and liquid- 
ity of bank credit in every section of 
the country. The excess of speculative 
building activity under the pressure 
of these funds is shown in the record 
of housing construction. The deficien- 
cy in housing accommodations which 
in 1921 was placed at about $5 billion 
at 1913 values, was made up and vast- 
lv exceeded during the ’twenties at a 
cost of almost twice the 1913 level. 


FINANCING STOCKS 


The bulk of the excess credit went 
to finance stock market speculation, 
causing a bull market of unprecedent- 
ed duration which lasted almost with- 
out interruption from 1922 to 1929. 
The outstanding credit feature during 
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YOURS ror 


Upon request, and without obligation, any of the 
literature, listed below will be sent free direct 
from the firm by whom issued. To expedite 
handling, each letter should be confined to a 
request for a single item. Print plainly and 
give both name and address. 


FREE Booklets Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York 


HELPFUL FACTS AND HINTS 
FOR TYPISTS AND SECRETARIES 


This comprehensive booklet gives list of oft mis- 
spelled words; list of abbreviations; rules of punc- 
tuation; list of business terms; etc. Available to 
executives and their secretaries. Please write on 
business letterhead. 


LEADERS IN WAR AND PEACE 

A digest of 33 Connecticut companies with un- 
usually attractive dividend records, which are now 
sharing in the war effort. Prepared for investors 
by a N. Y. S. E. firm. 


SPECULATIVE RAILROAD BONDS 


An exhaustive analysis of the railroad picture. 
Its distinctive feature consists in presenting esti- 
mated price ranges for a number of selected bonds 
which should be of particular interest, since actual 
price ideas have more significance than opinions 
expressed in general terms. Available only to 
bona fide investors. 


GAINS IN RAILROAD 

OPERATING EFFICIENCY 

This pertinent and timely bulletin published by a 
——— house is available to bona fide investors 
only. 

HOW TO BUILD BETTER HOMES 

FOR LESS MONEY 

To provide livability and comfort; economy in 
operation; lasting home values; guaranteed pro- 
tection. A valuable booklet for any one owning 
a home or expecting to remodel or build one. 


THE MASTERY OF LIFE 

This booklet tells you how to develop your per- 
sonal, creative power; awaken the silent, sleeping 
forces in your own consciousness; and push aside 
all obstacles with a new energy you have over- 
looked. Also, it explains how these teachings 
may be had in the privacy of your own home. 


MIDYEAR REVIEW OF THE 

MUNICIPAL BOND MARKET 

Folder gives recent trends and future outlook. 
Published by well known Chicago institution. 

OPENING AN ACCOUNT 

Many helpful hints on trade procedure and prac- 
= in this 24-page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. 
rm. 


THE 


FEDERALLY INSURED SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION BOOKLETS 


A SAFER AND BETTER PLAN 
Tells about investment accounts for everyone who 
wants attractive earnings with 100% safety. Non- 
speculative and convertible into cash. 


MAXIMUM RETURN PLUS 

INSURED SAFETY 

Convenient plans that permit you to arrange a 
program best fitted to your needs. Small amounts 
regularly or large sums grow quickly to sizeable 
proportion. 

HOW TO OBTAIN FINANCIAL SECURITY 
This folder is made available by a Middle Western 
Institution whose regular monthly savings accounts 
comet 4% per annum for the latest dividend 
period. 


WHAT INSURED SAFETY 

MEANS TO YOU 

Folder describing full paid investment certificates. 
Published by the largest savings and loan associa- 
tion serving the Southwest whose current dividend 
is 312%. 

HOW TO SAVE BY MAIL 

Send for details how your savings can earn 4%. 
Safety of your share account insured to $5,000 by 
U. S. Govt. agency. 
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this period was brokers’ loans, which 


rose from $948 million in September, 


1921, to a peak of $8.5 billion in Sep- 
tember of 1929. During the same pe- 
riod the Dow-Jones industrial stock 
average gained more than 500 per 
cent. This inflated price structure was 
doomed to break sooner or later. Va- 
rious factors are usually cited as the 
immediate causes of the October, 
1929, market collapse ; but the funda- 
mental reason is to be found in the 
tremendous expansion of bank credit 
which was diverted largely to the se- 
curity markets. 

The international importance of the 
New York stock market and the sta- 
tus of the dollar as the world’s lead- 
ing currency drew one country after 
another into the vortex of a deflation- 
ary period and depression which grew 
irregularly deeper until 1932. Bank 
credit contracted from about $59 bil- 
lion in 1929 to about $40 billion in 
1932. Losses—actual and paper—suf- 
fered as a result of the aftermath of 
the credit inflation of the ‘twenties are 
still fresh in the memory of most in- 


vestors. 
xk k * 


This is the first of a series of four arti- 
cles on the various aspects of inflation. 
The next one discusses the origin and 
causes of inflation, and will appear in the 
coming issue. 


founders’ shares, listed on the N. Y. 
Curb Exchange, is held by Aviation 
Corporation. 


Newport News Shipbuilding & 
Dry Dock, close second among in- 
dependents, is actively engaged in 
construction of both U. S. Naval and 
merchant ships for the U. S. Mari- 
time Commission. From its yards at 
Newport News, Va., came the U.S.S. 
“West Point,” formerly the S.S. 
“America,” this country’s greatest 
passenger liner. Repair work is im- 
portant and company also manufac- 
tures hydraulic turbines, etc., for elec- 
tric power installations. 


Todd Shipyards is an important 
naval and merchant shipbuilder and 
is outstanding in the industry for 
conversion, rehabilitation and repair 
work. It also manufactures and re- 
pairs engines, oil burners for ships 
and factories and other items of mar- 
ine equipment. This company’s dry 
docks are capable of handling vessels 
ranging from 500 to 40,000 tons. 


RAIL BONDS 


Concluded from page 8 


SHIPBUILDING 


Concluded from page 6 


against an original four shipways at 
Groton, Conn., and is aiming at 
launchings at the rate of one per 
month. Moreover, its Bayonne, N. J., 
properties have several times been ex- 
panded for increased production of 
torpedo speed boats and electric mo- 
tors, generators and other marine 
equipment. 


New York Shipbuilding, now 
wholly a U. S. Naval shipbuilder, 
constructs battleships, cruisers, sea- 
plane tenders and other large fleet 
auxiliaries, submarines and destroy- 
ers, at extensive yards in Camden, 
N. J. Largest of the independents, 
this company, when its capacity is not 
taxed by naval contracts, undertakes 
construction of commercial vessels. 
Its “Big Board” representative is a 
participating but non-voting stock, 
entitled to 65 per cent of available 
earnings. The majority of the voting 


lion on the like date in 1941. The rise 
in earnings has brought cash re- 
sources to a level well above the out- 
standing amount of the A. C. L. col- 
lateral 5s. The road’s policy of dis- 
tributing only a small percentage of 
earnings in dividends will doubtless 
be continued. Thus, the 5 per cent 
notes have emerged from a specula- 
tive position and are now regarded as 
a secure short term investment. On 
that basis, the net yield of about 4.3 
per cent at current prices above par 
is comparatively attractive. 

Other bonds appear to be working 
into a similar position. Last week, 
Southern Pacific secured 334s, 1946, 
advanced above 90 on a very heavy 
turnover. (The 1941 low was 4834.) 
The status of Southern Pacific bonds 
has been more speculative than that 
of Atlantic Coast Line, since the lat- 
ter maintained a good financial posi- 
tion in the depression years while 
the Southern Pacific had to resort to 
heavy borrowing to meet its obliga- 
tions. However, a very sharp im- 
provement in earnings, beginning in 
1941, has enabled the road to pay off 
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all ot the large RFC and bank loans 
previously outstanding. 

Last year, the company also bought 
substantial amounts of its early 
maturities in the open market. Bonds 
maturing in 1943, outstanding in the 
public’s hands, have been reduced to 
a small total. In addition, almost $3.5 
million secured 334s were purchased 
in 1941. Attention was called to the 
position of this bond in the May 13 
issue; at that time the 334s were 
quoted around 85. Since there ap- 
pears to be a good chance that they 
will approach par over the next year 
or two, their possibilities as a semi- 
speculative commitment have not 
been exhausted. The net yield to 
maturity is about 6% per cent. 

According to current indications, 
Southern Pacific’s 1942 net income 
will approximate the amount of the 
334s still outstanding. Recent evi- 
dence of company buying (including 
the very heavy turnover on the New 
York Stock Exchange last week) 
supports the view previously ex- 
pressed that a considerable part of 
this year’s increased net earnings will 
be used in the purchase of these bonds 
as long as they are available below 
par. 


ANTICIPATIONS 


A somewhat similar situation, al- 
though less attractive marketwise, is 
found in New York Central secured 
334s, 1946, recently quoted around 
96. There is no clear evidence that 
the company has acquired amounts 
of these bonds greatly in excess of the 
$4 million annual sinking fund which 
will retire more than half of the issue 
prior to maturity. However, antici- 
pation of future sinking fund install- 
ments would be a logical disposition 
of a part of the increased cash ac- 
cumulating from large current earn- 
ings. 

Bonds of the type of Southern 
Pacific and New York Central 334s, 
despite good collateral security, would 
carry a rather substantial risk factor 
if it were not for the war boom in 
these roads’ earnings. Risks are still 
present, but they are greatly reduced 
by the practical certainty of a long 
war, which means maintenance of a 
high traffic volume for both roads. 
There is a strong probability, espe- 
cially in the case of the Southern 
Pacific 334s, that the 1946 maturity 
will be largely eliminated by com- 
Pany repurchases before there is any 
business slump sufficient to endanger 
the position of longer term maturities: 
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he declines in the Dow-Jones in- 

dustrial and railroad averages in 
late July and early August fail to 
meet the usual standards identifying 
such corrective reactions as adequate 
or inadequate. The normal expecta- 
tion is that a technical move of this 
character should retrace from one- 
third to two-thirds of the ground 
gained or lost in the preceding ad- 
vance or decline. In both averages, 
however, the recent dip covered only 
about one-fourth of the extent of the 
rally from the April 28-June 2 lows. 

There are two possible explanations 
of this. On the one hand, it may be 
assumed that the minor upswing of 
the past week is merely a temporary 
phenomenon and that the reaction will 
shortly be resumed and will carry far 
enough—say to 102 or 103 in the in- 
dustrials and 24 or 25 in the rails— 
to constitute an adequate correction 
under the Dow Theory. The other 
possibility is that the secondary ad- 
vance is still in the early dynamic 
stage in which occasional minor de- 
clines have no significance whatever 
as corrective movements. 

The vigorous nature of the recent 
bulge in prices appears to belie the 
first hypothesis. On August 19, for 
example, both rails and industrials 
scored good gains, and on this occa- 
sion trading volume exceeded 500,- 
000 shares, and the number of issues 


traded exceeded 700, for the first 
time in each case since the strong ad- 
vance which took place July 9. In 
addition, bond prices have been uni- 
formly strong, and the same has been 
true of British equities. The railroad 
average of the London Financial 
Times is within less than a point of 
its June 9 top, and with that excep- 
tion is quoted at the highest levels 
since the fall of France over two 
years ago. The same publication’s in- 
dustrial average is now at a level 
which has not been equaled, except 
for a brief interval in late 1941, since 
March, 1939. 

If the entire rally of recent months 
must be considered so far uncorrect- 
ed, as appears to be the case, it is 
obvious that a reaction must be ex- 
pected later in the year. However, 
such a move may develop from levels 
so much higher than those now pre- 
vailing that even at its extreme low, 
prices may be above those currently 
existing. And of course there is no 
way to tell just when the correction 
may appear. The recent rally has 
carried the rails above their previous 
high on the current secondary move. 
If the industrials also exceed their 
high (108.91) the intermediate up- 
trend would be reconfirmed, making 
a technical reaction a matter of rela- 
tively little importance for the long 
term investor.—Written August 19. 


TRENDS OF THE DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


These chart studies are presented for those interested :n the t- ‘nical acp-ct; 
of the market and are not to be construed as recommendations or as indi- 
cations of THE FINANCIAL WORLD’s opinion on the stock market. 
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Statistical Highlights of N. Y. Curb Preferreds 


Outstand- Dividends Dividends ($) 
New York Curb Exchan ing ——Yearly Per Share ee Dates Paid and Declared Call — i941 —- 
Preferred (Par Value)—(Back Dividend) Ss 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 Payable 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942* Price High 

Aero Supply $1.50 cum. conv. (Par $1)...... 13,693 $16.52 $7.99 $10.11 $40.48 $58.85 QJan. 1 4% 1% 1% 1% 1% 1% 20 225% 20 
Air Investors Inc. $2 non cum, conv. (n.p.).. 14,721 0.25 0.37 D0.95 D0.50 0.67 Gee ses Gee 52 26 20 
Alabama Power $7 cum......... . 165,255 10.58 9.16 11.12 8.22 9.63 QdJan. 2 7 7 7 7 7 3% 15 111% 110% 
Alabama Power $6 cum............. 175,738 10.58 9.16 11.12 8.22 9.63 QJan. 2 6 6 6 6 6 3 105 103 91 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel 7% cum.... 28.34 ++». D32.08 62.71 111.50 178.64 Q Mar. 1 os © 7 7 7 3% 110 111% 110% 
Int'l Invest. $3 cum. cv. (n.p. 

24,179 1.01 0.89 D0.03 D0.4 Omitted 60ce 1 1 5 2 
Allied Products $1.75 cum. conv. _ (Par $25) 60,712 4.60 2.22 3. 7.87 10.68 QdJan. 1 2.19 1.32 2.19 132 1% 1.81% 374% 22% 18 
Aluminum Co. of Amer. 6% cum............ 1,192,331 20.60 11.68 29.25 39. 34.299 QJan. 1 12% 6 8% 6 6 4 10 116 106% 
Aluminum Ltd. 6% cum...............+-5-: 78,996 107.37 141.99 200.01 157.76 202.72 Q Mar. 1 et] 6 6 6 6 3 10742 99 85 
Amer. Capital Corp. $5.50 cum. prior (n.p.) 25,018 9.12 2.77 5.11 6. 8.5 Q Mar. 1 5 5% 5% 5% 5% 2% 105 68 59% 
Amer. Capital Corp. $3 ser.(n.p.) (B.D. $17.10) 88,000 0.95 D0.74 D0.11 0.18 0.87 July 1 3 1% mil 60c 30c 5242 11% 6 
Amer. Cities Pr. & Lt. $3 cum. (Par $25) 

cc 119,383 5.49 3.26 3.28 4.01 4.25 QFeb. 1 3 1% 3% 3 3 55 28 10% 
Amer. Cities Pr. & Lt. $2.75 cum. (Par $25) 86,870 5.49 3.26 3.28 4.01 4.25 QJan. 1 2.06 2.06 2% 2% % 524% 26 9% 
Amer. Gas & Elec. 4%% cum.............- 355,623 38.38 34.11 37.56 42.55 39.05 QdJan. 1 ese ose --. 8.56 4% 3.56 10 113% 100 
Amer. General $2.50 cum. conv. o~ $1). 21,240 2.74 1.48 2.86 3.59 4.27 QMar. 1 2% 2% 2% 2% 1% 52; 33 28 
Amer. General $2 cum. conv. (Par $1)...... 139,560 2.74 1.48 2.86 3.59 4.27 Q Mar. 1 2 2 2 2 2 1 52' 30 25 
Amer. Lt. & Traction 6% cum. (Par $25). 536,324 10.52 9.07 9.36 11.01 10.85 Q Feb. 1 1% 1% 1% 1% 1% # Not 28% 25 
29,522 13.67 D14.86 17.53 17.08 37.86 Mar. 31 5 5 5 5 5 1 105 84 79% 
Amer. Superpower $6 cum. Ist (n.p.) (B.D. 

84,900 5.0 3.48 4.57 5.60 2.50 Jan. 1 6 TU coe 110 60% 42 
Amer. Superpower $6 cum. (n.p.) (B.D. $5842) 235,207 D0.77 D1.86 D0.17 D1.26 Omitted 107 8 1 
Amer. Thread 5% cum. (Par 978,095 Not Available——————-_ J.&J. 2 % % % Not 2% 
Appalachian Elec. Power 4%% cum.........- 300,000 14.11 12.59 13.27 21.30 QFeb. 1 108 102% 
Arkan. Nat. Gas 6% cum (Par $10) “B. D. wes 85) 2,187.568 1.96 1.08 1.13 0.83 1.35 31 60c 60c 60c 90c 90c 550 10.60 9 6% 
Arkansas Power & Light $7 cum. (n.p.) 96,131 10.00 9.26 8.90 8.12 14.24 Q Jan 1 7 7 15% 7 7 3% 10 96 79% 
Asso. Gas Elec. $5 cum. div. ser. (n. D. ) 

101,386 Sas obs Omitted coe én eee ese 10242 1% 1y 
Atlanta GUM... 13,000 32.80 33.70 44.60 54.47 53.74 Jan, 1 6 6 6 6 6 4% 110 110 108 
Avery (B. F.) & Sons 6% cum. (Par $25)... 34,75 £12.97 £3.44 f0.14 £5.16 £5.28 Q Jan. 1 %™% 1% 1% 1% 1% 1% 2642 16 13 
Baldwin Locomotive Wks. 7% cum. (Par $30) 77.633 10.49 D19.95 8.33 25.04 51.21 _ > oe | --» 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 387% 30% 
Beaunit Mills $1.50 cum. conv. (Par $20)... 21,806 ¢cD1.51 ¢D4.00 ¢11.79 9.58 c28.068 Q Mar. 1 1% % 1% 3 1% % 272 24 12% 
Atlanta Birming. R.R. 5% gtd.............- 51,803 Dl. D3.35 D198 0D4.16 4.27 Ja&Jy. 1 5 5 5 5 5 2% 64 62 
Axton-Fisher Tobacco $3.20 cum. conv. ‘‘A’’ 

ee 45,465 3.43 14.18 11.78 15.90 4.60 QJan. 1 36 20 
Barlow & Seelig $1.20 cum. conv. ‘‘A’’ (Par $5) 92,820 2.98 0.71 2.12 3.31 3.27 Q Mar. 1 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 60c 2742 10 7 
Benson & Hedges $2 a. conv, (n vente coves 18,000 3.81 5.84 7.57 8.81 8.77 Aug. 1 2% 2% 3 6 4 1% 35 34 32 
Bickford’s, Inc. $2.50 cum, (n.p.)..........+ 39,954 9.69 12.75 12.50 13.21 11.45 Q4Jan. 1 2% 2% 2% 2% 2 1 41.80 40 37 
Blue Ridge $3 cum. a benseeseeenhdesonseos 342,362 4.44 2.20 3.42 3.97 5.36 Q Mar. 1 3 3 3 1% 55 38% 29 
Bohack (H. C.) 7% cum. (B.D. 25). 30,000 aD12.86 aD8.21 al.73 aD2.37 a12.45 Omitted see 15 41 18% 
Bowman-Biltmore 7% ist cum. (B.D. $98)... 66,024 0.6 D1.93 D2.36 D3.52 D4.34 Omitted ose eee pies see eee —— 105 5 1 
Bowman-Biltmore Hotels $5 2nd_n.e., (n.p.). 135,944 D3.10 0D4.34 D4.55 D5.11 D5.51 Omitted ose Not % 
Bridgeport Machine 7% cum. (B.D. $19%). 7,115 69.76 1.85 D28.22 D25.44 6.75 Omitted 7 5% 5% ose os o* 110 50 30 
Brill Corp. 7% cum. (B.D. $66%).......... 37.184 D0. D7.30 D11.27 6.66 5.63 Omitted ove “os eee eee 110 63 35% 
Brill Corp. $4 non cum. (n.p.).........+ at. D1.21 D3.48 D3.13 D0.06 D0.24 Omitted coe ee 4% 1% 
Brillo Mfg. $2 cum. “‘A”’ (n.p.)..........2.> 8.34 11.18 14.59 12.45 20.77 Q Jan. 1 2 2 2 2 2 1% 30 31 30% 
British Amer. Tob. 5% "(Par £1 units) £4, 500 £1-5s £1-2s £1-ls 18s-24d Mr.&8S.30 5% 5% 5% 5% 5% 2%% Not 8% 6 
Brown Co. $6 GUM. 144,48 k0.44 kD38.25 kD32.94 k4.63  k21.05 Omitted coe cee eve ees eee cos 5 epee 
Brown Fence & W. $2" oN (n.p.) (B.D. $1.80) 99,064 £5.39 £2.97 £1.64 f1.20 f1.8 ug. 30 2 2 2 65c¢ 1% 1.55 37 11% 7 
Brown-Forman Dist’l $6 cum. (n.p.) (B.D. _— 15,600 19.25 dD2.22 45.04 12.37 415.45 July .1 6 1% coe % 2 1% 100 69 24% 
Buff. Niag. & East. Pr. $5 cum. lst (n.p 350,000 24.73 17.32 19.91 22.70 20.71 Q Feb. 1 5 5 5 5 5 2% 105 99% 85 
Buff. Niag. & East. Pr. $1.60 cum. (Par M5 5) 2,096,725 3.29 2.06 .49 2.96 262 QdJan. 1 1.66 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 80c 26% 193 12 
Cable & Wireless Ltd. 542% cum. (Par £1). £16, hag 591 7.21% 17.18% 17.27% 7.20% ...... May 15 5%% 5%% 5%% 5% % 5%% 2% % % 
California Elec. Power $3 cum. (Par $50).... 5.023 D0.03 D3.58 D4.68 D2.34 ‘i Q Mer. 1 | Not once 
Canada Cement Ltd. 6%% cum. (B.D. $35).. 200,869 &k7.27  &k5. k7.35 k6.63  k8.12 @Q Mar. 20 4% 6% 5 5 6% 2% 110 102 94% 
Canadian Canners Ltd. 60c non cum. cv. (n.p.) 363,732 b1.00 b0.18 b1.00 b1.00 b1.00 QJan. 1 30c 60c % 80c 60c 20 $% 8% 
Can. ou & Fdry. 7% cum. (Par $25) (B.D. 

055 283.115 14.01 14.16 iD1.78 i1.69 i1.75 July 10 % 1% 88 ... 1.02 1.32 Not 18% 13% 
Canadian Industries Ltd. 7% cum............ 46,500 123.05 97.13 134.02 116.05 115.77 o . 16 7 7 7 7 7 3% Not cece ecee 
Carolina Power & Light $7 cum. (n.p.)...... 110,659 13.44 13.12 11.66 20.96 15.73 QJan. 1 7 7 7 7 7 5 110 113 108 
Carolina Power & Light $6 cum. (n.p.)...... 81,533 13.44 13.12 11.66 20.96 15.73 & Jan 1 6 6 6 6 6 4 110 110% 100 
Central Maine Power 7% —_ Lessee eeuebowse 111,990 8.79 9.07 9.77 10.24 9.77 Q Jan Z 7 7 7 7 7 5% 120 112 106 
Central N. Y. Power 5% cum...............- 251,584 12.63 12.73 11.51 9.91 15.28 Q Feb 1 1% 5 5 5 5 2 105 95 73 
Central Pwr. & Lt. 7% cum. BD: $8.31).... 93,655 11.56 11.18 11.47 12.14 10.47 Q Feb. 1 6.56 7 7 9% 11.66% 8 120 117 115 
Childs Co. $7 cum. (B.D. $73%)............ 37,321 11.30 D20.26 D7.31 D21.68 D3.20 Omitted one Not 18% 5% 
Cities Service $6 cum. om) (B.D. $56). 562,200 10.31 7.34 10.12 17.62 25.41 Aug. 1 coe eee eee we. 2 3 112 83% 48 
Cities Serv. 60c cum. ‘‘B’’ (n.p.) (B.D. $5. 90) 87,000 11.09 3.21 9.23 24.71 41.1 Omitted eee ° ee exe cee 10.60 7 2% 
Cities Serv. $6 cum. ““BB” 7 p.) (B.D, $59) ,800 110.87 -09 92.31 247.06 411.72 Omitied eee aoa 0% cnn sas 106 72 48 
Cities Serv. Power & Light $7 cum. (n.p.)... 56,346 21.39 24.69 35.93 33.19 23.73 June 27 coe 104 83 
Cities Serv. Power & Light $6 cum. (n.p.)... 71,577 21.39 24.69 35.93 33.19 23.73 une 27 see ose an 15% 105 102 89 
Colon Devel’t Ltd. 6% cum. conv. (Par £1). 423,113 Not Available——————-._ Q Jan. 20 6% 6% 6% Jo 8% 3% £1 4% 4% 
Columbia Gas & Elec. 5% cum.............. 121,668 63.48 36.00 57.56 37.73 Q Feb. 15 5 5 5 5 5 2% 100 60% 24 
Conn. Gas & Coke Secur. $3 cum. (n.p.). 198,997 2.6 2. 2.60 2.57 2.22 Q Jan 1 3 3 3 3 3 2% 65 32 30% 
Cons. Gas Elec. Lt. & Pwr. 4%% cum. (Bait.) 222,921 29.21 26.24 30.53 21.48 22.96 Q4dJan. 1 2% 4% 4% 3% = 115 119 110% 
Consolidated Gas (Balt.) 4% ‘“‘C’’........... 68,928 29.21 26.24 30.53 21.43 22.96 Q Jan 1 ° eos ‘ 1 4 3 107 111% 105 
Cons. Retail Stores 8% cum................. 11,000 25.42 12.49 23.67 29.72 45.48 QJan. 1 28 8 8 8 8 6 115 107 100 
Cont’l Gas & Elec. 7% cum. pr............. 188,579 23.87 18.11 21.58 21.88 18.29 QdJan. 1 7 7 7 7 7 3% 110 98 79 
Cooper-Bessemer $3 cum. (n.p.)............- 70,966 3.31 D3.71 2.10 8.16 14.80 QJan. 1 ek Bee % 4% 3 2% 55 37 29% 

67 12.81 10.00 12.22 12.04 13.1 Ju 1 6 4% 6% 6 7 
5% cum. conv. (Par $50 (B.D. a ‘ 

Crown Drug 7% cum. conv. (Par $25)....... 24,328 i7.34 12.37 12.94 45.77 16.05 Feb. 15 1% 1% 1% %&% 41% 2181 25 22% 16 
Crystal Oil Ref. $6 cum. (Par $10) D. $97.50) 25.035 .03 D0.09 D0.17 0.26 Omitted 15 10 4 
Dayton Rubber $2 cum. ‘A’ (Par $35)....... 46,318  j7.20 j10.16 j16.92. j11.20 15.34 QdJan. 2 5 2 2 2 2 1 35 28 18 
Dennison Mfg. 8% cum. deb................. 32,975 11.60 1.8 8.92 19.69 (24.77 Q Feb ee 8 8 8 4 160 112 99% 
Dennison Mfg. $6 pr. cum. (Par $50)........ 18,893 ae Ff 1.41 18.84 29.28 Q Jan she mee 3 9 4% 100 53% 35 

De Ref. $4 cum. conv. “‘A” (n.p.) 

18,849 22.64 D8.72 D1.13 5.62 20.86 Jul 8 3 1 
Detroit Gasket & Mfg. 6% (Par $20)......: 39,194 996 251 9.41 11.00 12.297 @Q Mar. 1 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 60¢ 21 hts 17% 
DeVilbiss 7% cum. (Par $10)..............- 50.000 9.38 3.63 9.82 Jan. 15 70e 7c 10% #411 11 
Dominion Tar & Chemical Ltd. 5% % 50,350 12.14 9.69 12.20 11.36 1248 QFeb. 1 4% 5 5% 5% 5% 2% = 110 89 82% 
Eastern Gas & Fuel Asso. 4%% pr. cum..... 246,373 «11.65 1.11 5.70 18.25 1413 QJan. 1 4% 8 4% 5% 4% 3% 105 58% 40 
*Paid and/or declared to September 4, 1941. 
Fiscal years: a—12 months ended January 31; b—12 months ended February 28; c—12 months ended ee 7 31; d—12 months to April 30; f—12 months ended June 30; 


i—i12 months ended September 30; j—12 months ended October 31; k—12 months ended November 


eonv., cv.—Convertible; cum. —Cumulative. 


30; B.D.—Back "dividends; D—Deficit; n. ¢.—-Non-cumulative; n.p.—No pat; 


(For additional condensed Factographs, please turn to page 28) 
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MELON FOR JERSEY 


Concluded from page 9 


of $3.99 a share in 1940 and $3.70 
a share last year. Arbitrarily as- 
signing a price-earnings ratio of 10- 
to-1 to the latest earnings, the new 
stock would have a market value of 
$37 a share, or equivalent to $3.70 
per share of Standard Oil stock. The 
theoretical yield on Consolidated 
shares, based on 1941 dividends, 
would be 6.3 per cent. 

The SEC will hold a hearing on 
the plan September 22. There ap- 
pears no reason why the plan should 
not be approved substantially as for- 
mulated. If so, Jersey will have 
found a painless and universally sat- 
islactory way out of the dilemma 
created by its classification as a util- 
ity holding company. Other prob- 
lems still remain, notably higher 
taxes and transportation costs and 
lower sales in rationed areas. These 
influences reduced first half esti- 
mated earnings to $1.58 a share 
from the $2.71 level witnessed in the 
same period of 1941. However, full 
year earnings should easily exceed 
the $2.50 paid in dividends last year 
—a rate which, if maintained this 
year, affords a yield of almost 6.6 
per cent at the present price of 38 
for the shares. 


INDUSTRIAL PICTURE 


Concluded from page 14 


about 5 per cent in the first six 
months of 1942.) 

However, the index figures do not 
Suggest the prevalence of any very 
alarming maladjustments. Some fur- 
ther changes will have to be effected 
before the machinery of production 
and distribution runs smoothly. Con- 
sidering the magnitude of the task 
faced by industry in the period of 
transition from peacetime pursuits to 
concentration on war demands, and 
the difficulty of planning with the 
fortunes and technique of war rapidly 
changing, it is not surprising that 
some sections of the structure are not 
perfectly balanced. 
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Keep Your Investments 


In Line With the Outlook 


N THE present investment situation there are innumerable oppor- 
tunities for the investor who keeps his head and, under proper 
guidance, keeps his portfolio in line with the outlook. 


Standard market averages are little more than half way between 
the year’s high and low prices, but the alert investor is constantly 
on the watch for opportunities to switch into issues that promise to 
outdistance the averages and to strengthen his income position. 
There have been many such possibilities in recent weeks—there are 
many today. 


Better Than the Averages 


This is illustrated graphically by the fact that in the week of 
August 1, for instance, 98 issues on the New York Stock Exchange 
(disregarding the very low-priced ones) sold at or within minor frac- 
tions of their highest prices for the year, while 30 others sold at new 
low prices for the year. Possibly you sold some of the better issues 
when they were around the bottom—or you may still be holding 
some of those which are now at their lowest, but could have been 
switched advantageously to those now in the van. 


There is still time to avail yourself of similar opportunities and 
to keep your portfolio consistently in line with prospective develop- 
ments. Expert assistance is obtainable through Financial World 
Research Bureau, an independent advisory service staffed by a corps 
of trained analysts and expert students of every phase of invest- 
ment. It provides absolutely individual guidance in a specially 
drafted program based solely on your own requirements and objec- 
tives. Every move is plotted for you. It is just as if you had your 
own investment laboratory and your own investment experts con- 
centrating on your problems. 


Over 55% of our clients 
who have renewed enrollments 
in the past year 
have been with us 
for more than 5 years 


For regular service the minimum fee is $125 a year. This applies to portfolios valued 
up to $50,000 ($25 for each additional $10,000). There’s a lower-cost ($60 a year) 
modified supervisory service limited to portfolios valued at less than $15,000. 


You can determine the extent to which this Service can assist you with your invest- 
ments by sending — with coupon below—a list of your holdings and such addi- 
tional data as will enable us to visualize your problems. You incur no obligation. 


Financial World Research Bureau 
21 WEST STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Without obligation: You may send me the details 
of your Personal Investment Advisory Service. 


Mail the Booklet to— 


Aug. 26 
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Statistical Highlights of N. Y. Curb Preferreds 


New York Curb Exchange 
Preferred (Par Value)—(Back Dividend) 


Outstand- Dividends 


Dividends ($) 
ing ——Yearly Per Share Earnings——— Dates Paid and Declared Cali —- 1944 — 
Shares 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 Payable 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942" Price High Low 


East. Gas & Fuel Asso. 6% cum. (B.D. $24.75) 374,138 $4.71 $2.23 $0.79 $5.76 $6.34 July 1 3% 1% cae ees 2% 2% 110 42 24 
East. States $7 cum. ‘‘A’’ (n.p.) (B.D. $71%) 40,000 D0.02 D0.05 D0.02 0.003 D0.01 Omitted ose eee 110 19 114% 
East. States $6 cum. “‘B’’ (n.p.) (B.D. $6144) DO0.02 =D0.05 D0.02 0.003 DO0.01 Omitted bee 110 19 1] 
Elec. Bond & Share $6 cum. (n.p.).......... 7.31 6.46 6.67 6.86 6.92 Q Feb. 1 6 6% 6 6 6 3 110 70 52 
Elec. Bond & Share $5 cum. (n.p.). 7.31 6.46 6.67 6.86 6.92 QFeb. 1 5 5.42 5 5 5 2% 110 65% 47% 
Elec. Pr. & Lt. $7 “‘A’’ 2nd cum. 55.40 D5.65 D8.21 15.00 37.68 Omitted 105 13 3% 
Empire Dist. Elec. 6% cum. (B.D. $30)..... 73,820 5.24 6.65 6.64 6.74 7.28 June 24 3 3 6 6 7% 4% 120 98% 80 
Empire Gas & Fuel 8% cum. ,B.D. $80.66).. 128,269 k8.07 3.73 D0.42 4.26 15.09 Omitted eqs cba one coe ees eee 15 147 72 
Empire Gas & Fuel 7% cum. (B.D. $70.62).. 295,209 k8.07 3.73 D0.42 4.26 15.09 Omitted baw in bee ass ae ‘ae 107 135% 68 
Empire Gas & Fuel 6%% cum. (R.D. $65.54) 32,873 k8.07 3.73 D0.42 4.26 15.09 Omitted chun», 105 129 70 
Empire Gas & Fuel 6% cum. (B.D. $60.60) .. 68,930 k8.07 3.73 D0.42 4.26 15.09 Omitted 106 128 
Empire Pwr. $2.25 cum. (n.p.) (B.D. $54).. 179,152 3.45 3.29 1.84 2.35 4.94 June 10 3 2% 2% 2% 2% N 24 20% 
Equity Corp. $3 cum. conv. (Par. $1) (B.D. $3%) 205,654 0.82 0.61 0.72 0.94 July 15 3 3 3 1% 1 52 205% 13 
Florida Power & Lt. $7 cum. (n.p.)......... 156,144 11.55 12.45 9.09 13.76 15.04 July 1 1% 3.06 5.68 8.31 42.45 110 134% 96% 
Froedtert Gr. & Malt. $1.20 cum. ev. (Par $15) 130,755 27.92 26.50 95.99 6.52 26.82 QFeb. 1 £1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 0.90 20 20 18 
Fuller (G. A.) 4% cum. COnV............000% 23,689 0.3 5 6.69 17.63 27.94 Q Jan rs 4 4 4 3 100 67 44 
Fuller (G. A.) $3 cum. conv. (n.p. Ms a 16,844 D5.13 4.18 3.72 18.12 32.81 Dec. 27 3 6 6 50 47 
Gamewell Co. $6 cum. A aed (n.p.). 14,097 e13.70 16.77 e8.69 e29.27 40.65 Q Mar 19% 6 6 6 6 3 105 955% 86 
Gatineau Power 5% cum............ 121,960 13.46 15.99 15.82 13.7 13.09 Omitted 1 3% «65 5 5 5 110 55% 49% 
Gen. Gas & El. $6 =. eB Cn. p.) (B.D. $55%) 283,990 1.35 0.84 1.83 1.08 1.62 Q Jan 1 1% sos eee 105 4 40 
Gen. Investment $6 cum. (n.p.) (B.D. $63).. 29,265 e1.59 e0.57 0.35 2.54 2.99 Dec. 29 cos - se 15 63 52% 
Gen. Outdoor Adv. 6% cum............-.0++5 28,063 39.43 23.22 36.33 36.61 40.03 QFeb. 15 18% 6 6 6 6 3 105 83 71 
Gen. Public Serv. $6 cum. (n.p.) (B.D. 25%) 22,320 28 D7.27 D0.04 1.25 1.97 Omitted 18 110 31 19 
Gen. Sharehold. $6 cum. conv. (n.p.) (B.D. $7) 90,750 2 7.48 7.44 8.86 Q Mar 9 6 6 8 6 3 105 61 45 
Tire & Rubber 6% cum............. 23,120 30.27 45.53 85.94 k25.09 k52.71 Q Mar 13% 6 6 6 6 3 10 108 100 

Wat. Gas & Elec. $3 cum. (n.p.)....... 75,174 6.64 61 Q Jan 1 3 3 3 3 3 1% 52% 43 32 
Gearete Power $6 cum. (N.P.)......ccccccceces 433,869 9.91 9.07 9.93 9.09 11.97 Q Jan 1 6 6 6 6 6 4% 11 98 
Georgia Power $5 cum. (N.P)..........eeee0- 14,57 9.91 9.07 9.93 9.09 11.97 Q Jan 1 5 5 5 5 5 3% i 100% 90 
Gilbert (A. C.) $3.50 cum. (n.p.)........... 15,596 10.56 rl.31 013.82 a18.46 a12.27 Q Jan 1 8% % 3% 5% 3% 1% 5242 50 40% 
Godchaux Sugars $7 cum. (n.p.)...........+- , a29.78 a18.44 a20.92 a17.88 87.12 Q Jan 1 7 7 7 7 7 5% { 101 94 
Gorham Inc. $3 cum. (n.p.) (B.D. 32,319 22.75 aD1.12 a3.5 a2.10 Omitted 50 145% 
Great Atl. & Pacific Tea 7% cum........ 259,262 b35.02 b60.81 b71.99 b70.73 64.58 Mar 7 7 f 7 7 3% 15 132% 120 
Gulf States Utilities $6 cum. (n. o. ” 69,994 12.36 21.21 26.38 24.26 19.04 Q Mar. 15 6 6 6 6 3 110 108 
Gulf States Utilities ($5.50 cum. (n.p ). 30,000 12.36 21.2 26.38 24.26 19.04 Q Mar. 15 5% 5% 5% 5% 5% 2% 108 111% 108 
Hearn Dept. Store 6% cum. (Par $50) {B. D. $3) 28,529 a4.96 aD9.30 a0.84 a8.80 a7.69 Aug. 1 3 3 3 3 1% 55 20 
Heller (W. E.) 7% cum. Bg |. Ree 62,927 7.40 7.7 8.10 9.24 8.50 Q Mar. 31 1%™ 1% 41% 3% 1% h 262 26% 22% 
Holt (H.) $1.80 cum. ‘‘A’’ (n.p.) (B. D. $12.45) 40,000 0.41 1.30 0.29 0.76 1.30 ec. 40c % 60c 70c 90c is 372 % 3% 
Horn & Hardart 5% lag 27,521 13.14 62.65 61.27 53.67 52.83 Q Mar. 1 5 5 5 5 2.50 1074/2 114% iil 
Huylers of Del. 45,000 D0.05 D0.58 D0.55 D2.18 50 3 
Iowa Pr. 

483,500 5.12 4.37 5.03 4.70 6.01 Sept. 5 524% 35 21% 
Indianapolis Pr. & Lt. cum............ 140,591 13.20 13.81 15.72 22.80 17.82 Q Jan. 1 4.402.62% 112 115 104% 
Indiana Service 7% cum. (B.D. $69.13)...... 13,706 7.55 D2.99 4.64 8.16 14.00 Omitted en cae ons ‘at gives wax 110 29 14% 
Indiana Service 6% cum. 16,622 7.55 D2.99 4.64 8.1 14.00 Omitted 10742 27% 13% 
Industrial Finance 7% cum. (B | 0 aD1.40 aD1.77 aD1.85 aD1.99 a0.08 Omitted es eh 105 12% 6 
Int’l Hydro-Elec. $3.50 cum. CB D. $26.70). 142,484 15. 3.76 3 D3.58 Omitted cou 7 1 
Int'l Utilities $3.50 cum. (n.p.)..........+.- 98,967 5.99 5.46 6.39 7.32 5.70 Q Feb. 1 5% 3% 3% 1% 524% 34% 23% 
Int’l Util. $1.75 cum. (n.p.) (B.D. $14)..... 6,653 3.73 3.11 4.28 5.67 3.26 Omitted i: er 264% 14% 

Int’l Util. $3.50 cum. ‘‘A’’ (B.D. $3758). 88,126 1.54 1.03 1.92 2.96 1.14 Omitted bike sae 60 ™% 2% 
Interstate Pwr. $7 cum. (n.p.) (B.D. $67. 69) 72,500 D0.06 D0.15 D2.86 D158 D1.04 Omitted rn i 115 3 

Jersey Central Pwr. & Lt. 7% cum........... 70,845 9.05 9.20 10.20 11.98 9.74 QJan. 1 8% 5% 7 7 7 5% 110 110 86 
Jersey Central Pwr. & Lt. 6% cum........... 69,623 9.05 9.20 10.20 11.98 9.74 Q Jan 1 7% 4% 6 6 6 4% 110 104% 82 
Jersey Central Pwr. & Lt. 5%% cum. 78,621 9.05 9.20 10.20 11.98 9.74 Q Jan 1 6% 4% 5% 51% 5% 4% 1072 97% 83% 
Kansas Gas & Elec. 7% cum....... 62,61 16.96 17.11 15.60 20.78 18.39 Q Jan 1 7 -f 7 7 7 re 15 120 113% 
Keith (G. E.) 7% cum. (B.D. $73) 31,698 j1.10 jD10.87 jD5.99 jD8.49 j1.99 Omitted 2 110 
Kimberley-Clark 6% cum........... 99,630 23.69 19.02 26.21 22.87 29.15 Q Jan 1 6 6 6 4% 110 bse ° 
Kings County Ltg. 7% cum. 18,164 4.76 8.51 10.93 6.42 QJan. 1 7 7 8% 5% 7 3% 115 76 50 
Kings County Ltg. 5% cum. 25.000 4.76 8.51 10.93 6.96 6.42 QdJan. 1 5 5 6% 3% 5 2% 110 54 40 
Koppers Co. 6% cum........ 200,000 16.87 5.80 9.68 19.67 33.28 QJan. 1 6 5% 6% 6 4% 110 104% 89 
Kresge Dept. Store 4% cum....... 14,019 a7.70 a4.91 a5.73 a10.66 a12.10 Q Jan 1 3 5 4 3 110 0 50 
Kress (S. H.) 6% cum. (Par $10).......... 720,887 8.12 5.09 6.89 7.11 QFeb. 1 60c 60c 60c 60c 67%ce 30c it 13% 11% 
Lane Bryant Inc. 7% cum..............000.. 7,483 e26.77 eD9.18 eD3.73 e26.17 e55.57 Q Feb 7 7 7 7 5% 110 106 98% 
Langendorf United Bakeries $2 cum. cv. cl. ‘‘A’’ 80,000 f1.40 £3.98 5.03 f3.2' Q Jan. 15 1 1 2 2 2 1% 3 17 15 
Lefcourt Realty $3 cum. cv. (n.p.) (B.D. $26%) 40,403 D1.87 D2.78 iD4.67 iD6.3 iD6.06 Omitted ons cos ome 45 9% 6 
Lipton (T. J.) Inc. 6% cum. (Par $25)...... 2,000 8.35 4.19 3.07 2.09 Jan % 1% 1% 1% 1% 34 30 19 13% 
Loblaw Grocerterias “‘A’’ non cum. (n.p.).... 445,056 e2.47 e2.64 e2.77 e3.06 e2.69 Q Mar. 1 1 1 1 1% 1% 5 50 eee 

Long Island Ltg. 7% cum. (B.D. $28)....... 74,750 4.82 4.70 5.60 2.96 3.10 Omitted 7 3% ibe) She 110 35%4 13% 
Long Island Ltg. 6% cum. (B.D. $19%4)..... 179,123 4.82 0 5.60 2.96 3.10 Omitted 6 3 oe 110 32 13 
Louisiana Pwr. & Lt. $6 cum. (n.p.)........ 59,422 19.72 15.69 17.63 16.95 20.17 eb. 1 6 6 6 6 6 3 110 109 102 
Ludwig Baumann 7% cum. conv. (B.D. $53.95) 18,095 £31.67 fD9.13 fD36.51 fD29.57 fD24.63 Omitted 9% ‘ abe 110 25% 13 
Maigel Stores $5 cum. cv. (n.p.) (B.D. $13%) 16,355 8.40 1.07 7.66 8.12 20.97 June 15 5 1% 1% 3% 2% 60 388 
McColl Frontenac 7. Ltd. 6% cum.......... 77,092 a15.92 a9.67 a16.13 13.61 11.05 Q Jan. 15 6 6 6 6 6 3° 105 acta esee 
Merchants & Mfrs. Sec. $2 cum. part. (n.p.). 30,092 ¢11.95 10.33 c¢10.81 15.58 ¢c13.28 A.&0O.15 2.87 3.04 2.60 2.40 3 1.40 55 29% 26 
te Chapman & Scott 6%% cum. (D.B. 

DEEtrS: ‘ceskchbessstelscskekesephsbokes 23,978 13.54 11.83 14.59 22.90 53.27 Sep. 2 6% 6% 6% 6% 13 4% 110 103% 78 
Metal Textile $3.25 cum. conv. (Par $15).. 16,511 5.7, 7.03 9.54 Q Mar. 1 3.35 3.35 3.60 3% 3.65 1.62% 60 40 28 
Metropolitan Edison $6 cum. (n.p.).......... 91.802 33.71 31.69 38.78 36.44 33.01 Q Jan. 1 6 6 6 4% 6 4% 105 112 100, 
Michigan Sug. 6% cum. (Par $10), (B.D. $7.95) 560,995 f0.73 fD0.39 £0.99 £0.95 £1.83 Aug. 10 10 7% 3% 
Middle States Pet. $1.20 conv. ‘‘A’’ (Par $1). 291,970 0.59 0. 0.38 0.32 0.47 Jan. 31 see ees 62c 638e 37e 38ile 30 4% 2% 
Midland Oil $2 cum. conv. (n.p.) (B.D. $11) 23,95 0.58 0.59 0.58 0.70 0.98 Q Mar. 15 1 i eae 1% 50c Not 8 6% 
Midland Steel Prod. $2 non-cum. (n.p.)..... 55,800 26.97 11.94 25.58 27.06 20.46 QJan. 1 2 1% 2 2 2 1 Not 18 By 
Minnesota Pwr. & Lt. 7% cum........... as 80,073 9.83 7.33 9.05 8.83 11.11 QdJan. 1 9.388 7.59 7 8.60 7 8% 110 93 83 
Mississippi River Power 6% cum. (n.p.). 82,345 15.00 21.0 7.52 14.29 18.38 QJan. 1 6 6 6 6 6 4% 115 116% 109 
Montgomery Ward $7 cum. ‘‘A” (n.p. i. 201,554 a95.31 a97.47 a134.01 a114.25 a110.909 QdJan. 1 7 7 7 7 7 5% Not 174 158 
Moody’s Invest. Service $3 cum. part. (n.p.).. 57,400 15.86 14.65 14.46 81 i 155 5% 3 3 3 3 1% ot 26 13 
ee Ses 29,064 14.83 10.46 17.01 13.73 16.52 QMar. 1 6 6 6 6 6 3 105 71 67 
Nat’l Breweries Ltd. $1.75 (Par $25)........ 111,000 16.66 16.83 16.37 18.47 18.28 QdJan. 1 1% 1% Not 
Nat’l City Lines $3 cum. conv. (Par $50).... 66.500 11.91 11.74 9.17 11.72 15.53 Q Feb. 1 2% 3 3 3 3 2% 55 44 2 
Nat’l Power & Lt. $6 cum. (n.p.)..........- 279,716 32.66 30.87 27.90 31.73 26.03 Q Feb 1 6 6 6 6 6 3 110 100% 8 y 
Nat'l Tea 5%% cum. (Par $10).......... 143,107 D9.23 D6.74 D2.58 2.42 2.97 Apr. 15 55e 1.10 82%ec 0 8% 
Nebraska Power 7% cum............. Keueese 51,962 24.71 25.46 23.92 22.46 21.11 QMar. 1 7 7 7 7 7 3% 110 116% 109% 
Nehi Corp. $5.25 cum. Ist (n.p.)............ 12,753 58.09 56.62 69.43 68.94 83.86 Q Jan 1 5% 5% 5% 5% 5% 3.93% esse oi 
New England Pwr. Assn. 6% cum. (B.D. $8.50) 656,457 8.64 6.53 7.69 6.40 5.83 QJan. 1 6% 4% 5 6 4% 2 105 56% 2% 
New England Pwr. Assn. $2 cum. (n.p.) (B.D. . 10 

6,462 8.64 6.53 7.69 6.40 5.88 QdJan. 1 2.17 1% 1% 2 1% #1 374% 18% 


*Paid and/or declared to September 20, 1941. 
f—12 months to June 30; g—12 months to July 3 
Deficit; r—13 months to January 31, 1939; s—8 pi to June 30. 


ig years: a—12 months to January 31; b—12 months to February 28; c—12 months to March 31; e—1l2 months to May 31; 
; h—12 months to August 31; i—12 months to September 30; j—12 months to October 31; k—12 months to November 30; 


— 


(For additional condensed Factographs, please turn to page 30) 
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NEW TAX PROBLEMS 


Concluded from page 14 


The matter cf excess profits tax 
exemption bases for reorganized com- 
panies is particularly important for 
railroads. Under one interpretation 
of the law, successor companies in 
railroad reorganizations would be 
subject to heavy EPT payments. 
Total tax accruals of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific (including 
local taxes) amounted to less than 
$6 million in both 1940 and 1941. It 
interest deductions should be limited 
to the amounts accruing on the new 
bonds (to be issued under the ICC 
reorganization plan, if approved), and 
the EPT exemption is based upon the 
par value of these bonds plus market 
values of the new preferred and com- 
mon stock at the time of issuance, 
Federal income and excess profits 
taxes for 1942 are estimated at more 
than $10 million under the 1941 rates. 
On the basis of the house version of 
the 1942 revenue bill, the estimated 
liabilities would be more than $14 
million. 


ONE ARGUMENT 


Since the typical drastic recapital- 
ization plan scales down securities of 
a reorganized railroad to a point far 
below the actual capital investment in 
the properties, there is an argument 
for retaining the invested capital base 
of the old company, thus relieving the 
successor company of extremely 
heavy tax burdens. This provision, 
as well as that providing for exemp- 


tion of bond purchase “profits” is ~ 


being discussed by Treasury officials 
and the interests concerned, and there 
is believed to be a good chance of an 
agreement. Treasury recommenda- 
tions on these points would probably 
be followed by Congress. 

The question of tax liabilities of 
reorganized companies has an impor- 
tant bearing on a matter-of more im- 
mediate interest to holders of bonds 
in companies undergoing Section 77 
bankruptey proceedings — the pros- 
pects for interest payments before 
termination of the trusteeships. The 
usual practice, where such payments 
are made, is to disburse sums propor- 
tionate to the amounts which have ac- 
crued on the comparable reorganiza- 
tion securities. Where the effective 
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BOOK BARGAINS 


After we have reduced our overstock of these titles, the Sale Prices are 
automatically withdrawn without notice. We, therefore, reserve the right 
to refund payment for any book if remittance reaches us after the 
surplus stock is exhausted. All books are new unless otherwise described. 


“PROFITS FROM THE STOCK MARKET," by Orline D. Foster, 207 pages. Published 1937 
by Harper & Brothers. A market student's survey of economic fundamentals and of technical 
market conditions as they influence market prices. Emphasizing the lesson that profitable 
results in speculation and investment can come only to the well-informed. Was $3.00— 


"WHAT THE FIGURES MEAN," by Spencer B. Meredith, 72 pages. Published 1931, revised 
1935 by Appleton-Century. Showing clearly and concisely how to read balance sheets 
and income accounts, with valuable ratios for 41 industries. Was $1.00—Limited Sale 


"THE MIRRORS OF WALL STREET," Anonymous, 268 pages. Published 1933 by Putnam's. 
If the best way to study history is through biography these thirteen word-pictures of 
towering financial figures of the 1920's furnish a better understanding of the pre-depression 


“FINANCIAL AND BUSINESS FORECASTING," by Warren F. Hickernell, two volumes, 
916 pages. Published 1928 by Alexander Hamilton Institute. An exhaustive and informative 
study covering business cycles, history of important inflations, historic financial panics of 
the past (prior to 1929, of course), trends and factors in forecasting stock price movements. 
Was $4.00 when published in 1928—Limited Sale Price.....................000000. $1.50 


"SHORT CUTS IN BUSINESS CALCULATIONS," by Carl J. Becher, 102 pages. Published 
1929 by the author. Explaining more than a hundred different and useful short cuts in 
making business and financial calculations. Was $1.00—Limited Sale Price........ 50 Cents 


"STOCK MARKET OPERATORS," by George F. Redmond, I5! pages. Published 1924, by 
Stratford Company. Interesting side lights on the Wall Street of yesterday, through these 
sixteen biographical "close ups" of its once spectacular operators, from James R. Keene 
to Jesse H. Livermore. Was $2.00—Limited Sale ee $1.00 


“INVESTMENT ANALYSIS," by Walter E. Lagerquist, 792 pages. Published 1924 by 
Macmillan. A professor of finance presents the fundamentals in the analysis of securities. 
Special chapters on Taxation of Securities, Railroad Bonds, Utility Bonds, Civil Debit and 
U. S. Bonds. Was $6.00—Limited Sale Price... $2.00 


“WALL STREET," by William C. Moore, 144 pages. Published 192! by the author. In this 
little book Mr. Moore set out to “reveal Wall Street Mysteries,'’ expose its secrets and 
present "a complete course of instruction in speculation and investment.’ Was $2.00— 


New York City buyers add 1% for City Sales Tax 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP, 21 West St., N. Y. C. 


date of the plan goes back to 1938-40, 
this permits sizeable payments out of 
recent earnings. But where plans 
have have been formulated at a later 
time (the Rock Island plan has a 
January 1, 1942, effective date), the 
result is to limit possible interest pay- 
ments to rather small amounts. 

A new question as to the tax status 
of companies in reorganization has 
recently been raised by developments 
in the Florida East Coast situation. 
A letter sent to bondholders of this 
road (in connection with a purchase 
offer) contains this interesting state- 
ment: “The claim has been made by 
an agent of the Internal Revenue De- 
partment that a considerable Federal 
income tax may be due with respect 
to a portion of earnings in 1939, 1940 
and 1941 on the ground that deduc- 


tion of accrued but unpaid interest 
should be disallowed. Following 
what the committee believes to be 
uniform practice in the case of rail- 
roads involved in receivership or 
bankruptcy proceedings, the trustees’ 
management has charged its income 
account with the accrued interest ma- 
turing during each fiscal year, 
whether paid or not, and as such ac- 
crued interest has exceeded the avail- 
able earnings for each such fiscal year 
no provision was made for Federal 
income taxes. In view of this uni- 
form practice, the problem would 
seem to be equally applicable to many 
other properties similarly situated.” 

The settlement of this question, as 
well as that of the EPT exemption 
base, will materially affect the value 
of reorganization securities. 
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Statistical Highlights of N. Y. Curb Preferreds 


es Dividends Dividends ($) 
New York Curb Exchange —— Per Share i Dates Paid and Declared Call — 1944 —- 
Preferred (Par Value) —(Back Dividend) mi 1937 1939 1940 1941 Payable 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942* Price High Low 
ag Le Mur $2 cum. conv. “‘A’’ (B.D. $25. weed 138,559 hD$0.29 hD$0.23 h$0.21 h$0.13 h$0.48 Omitted 40 % 
144,639 13,3 11.42 10.89 15.31 12.75 Q Jan. 1 7 7 7 7 7 3,50 115 116 90 
-y Y. Power & Lt. $6 cum. (n.p.).......... x 35 11.42 10.89 15.31 12.75 1 6 6 6 6 6 3 105 105 86 
Y. Water Service 6% cum. (B. + $64.50) . 6, 2 7.71 7.79 7.61 Omitted ese coe eve se8 eee os 105 42 20% 
BS, Hudson Power 5% cum. Ist......... 378,875 27.72 18.99 19.33 23.01 23.00 eb. 1 38% 5 5 5 5 2% 10742 79% 50 
Niagara Hudson Pwr. 5% cum. ser. be. 281 1.26 51.25 64.43 64.36 Q Feb. 1 38% 5 5 5 5 2% 10742 65% 45% 
Niagara Share Corp. of Md. 6% cum. ‘‘A’’.. 6.05 18.39 5.09 25.11 19.44 Q Mar. 22 6 6 6 4% 6 owe 93 86 
No. Amer. & P. $6 cum. (n.p. D. $60 194,180 6 6.38 12.04 9.03 7.10 Omitted 105 70 
No. Amer. Rayon 6% pr. cum. (Par $50). 30,222 41.97 8.82 39.31 34.91 60.65 an 3 3 3 3 3 2% 53 
No. Indiana Pub. Sve. 7% cum. (B.D. $113) 69,858 9 8.51 10.75 13.30 1258 Q Jan. 14 § 7 7 7 7 5% «115 119 109 
No. Indiana Pub. Sve. 6% cum. (B. » $9%). 124,505 9.94 10.75 13.30 12.58 QdJan. 14 6 6 6 6 6 4% 10742 10 98 
Ohio Edison $6 cum. (N.P.)........seeeeeees 198.747 15.95 12.48 13.97 13.14 Q@ Jan 6 6 6 6 6 4% 110 110% 95% 
cs 213,323 21.64 12.93 4.21 25.73 50.65 Q Mar. 15 6 6 6 6 6 3 110 115 109% 
202,403 28.22 25.18 33.51 36.18 28.72 Q Mar. coe 8% 2% «115 11 
Ohio Pub. Service 7% cum. “A’’...........- 2,6 8.92 15.57 19.30 17.57 14.77 M Jan. 1 7 7 7 7 7 3% 115 118 105 
Ohio Pub. Service 6% cum..... eeevsececccee 58,002 18.92 15.57 19.3) 17.57 14.77 MdJan. 1 6 6 6 6 6 8 110 110% 101 
Natural Gas $5.50 pr. 58,000 h27.21 h25.63 h26.81 h45.05 h42.76 Q Mar. 31 195 5% 5% 2% 110 116% 107% 

Okla. Natural Gas 6% cum. (Par $50)...... 91,055 h13.83 hi2.82 hl13.57 h25.21 h23.73 Q Mar. 31 ese as Fs 3 3 1% 55 54 47% 
Pacific Gas & Elec. 6% lst my "(Par $25).. 4,197,662 4.71 4.32 4.78 4.59 3.90 Q Feb. 15 1% 1% 1% 1% 1% Not 34 29 
Pacific Gas & Elec. 5%% cum. (Par $25).. 1,173,163 4.71 4.32 4.78 4.59 3.909 Q Feb. 15 1% #1 1% #1 1% 68%c Not 31 26% 
Pacific Lighting $5 cum. (n.p.)............. 200,000 39.53 40.15 34.43 30.17 31.91 QJan. 15 YT: os Le» 5 2% 105 108% 95% 
Pacific Power & Light 7% cum...... saene 56,424 11.95 13.10 13.22 12.74 11.04 Q Feb. 8% 8% 8% 7 7 3% 15 115 98 
Pacific Pub. Service $1.30 1st cum. (n.p.) 466,325 3.59 3.01 2.73 2.33 2.4 Q Feb. 3.58 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.30 65¢ 2742 18% 10% 
Peninsular Tel. $1.40 cum. ‘‘A” (Par $25). 100,000 5.25 5.52 6.46 6.54 6.27 Q Feb. 15 cee --- 85c¢ 1.40 1.40 1.40 30 33 81 
Penna. Edison $5 cum. (n.p.)...........+- 123,466 4.65 4.67 5.37 5.77 5.26 QdJan. 1 5 5 5 5 5 3% 80 66% 46 
Penna. Edison $2.80 cum. (n.p.). hosese® 84,029 65 4.67 5.37 5.26 Q Jan. 1 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.10 524 40 
Penna. Power & Light $7 cum. (n. D- j osenées 375,482 13.58 13.19 14.49 14.05 11.60 Q Jan 1 7 7 7 7 7 5% 110 115 98 
Penna. Power & Li rs x4 cum, (n.p.)....... 79.670 13.58 13.19 14.49 14.05 11.60 QJan. 1 6 6 6 6 6 4% 110 113 
Phila. Electric 4.4% 226.499 74.22 73.89 77.25 75.54 78.29 QFeb. 1 eee 15 118 110% 
Phila. Elec. Power 8%. ‘on. (Par $25)...... 480,000 3.24 3.31 3.36 3.43 3.48 QdJan. 1 2 2 2 2 2 1% 28 3 29% 
Phoenix Sec. $3 cum. conv. (Par $10)....... 77,306 hD2.71 hD3.78 hD3.33 hD0.84 h7.62 July 1 3 wae --- 11% 2% 55 55 81 
Power Corp. of Can. Ltd. 6% cum....... 50,000 £18.55 £20.32 £18.56 18.77 16.68 Q Jan. 15 6 6 6 6 6 4% 110 
Public Service of Col. 7% ——. =e 58,727 32.19 30.98 34.25 40.45 09 M Jan 1 7 7 7 7 7 3% {10 
Public 32.19 30.98 34.25 40.45 M Jan 1 6 6 6 6 6 3 106 108% 105% 
Puget Sound P. $5 cum. "Dr. (B.D. $27 16.11 13.89 19.69 17.49 23.61 QJan. 1 6 aon 06pee OCU 38% 110 112 
Puget Sound P. $6 cum. (n. »- ) (B.D. 263,995 3.70 6.12 5.21 7.75 Omitted obs 125 67% 32 
Quaker Oats 6% cum........ 180,000 34.65 32.67 30.12 23.01 .67 Q Feb 6 6 6 6 6 4 Not 159% 142 
Raymond Concrete Pile $3 cum. conv 25, 20. 10.33 11.69 23.38 56.27 eb. 3 3 3 3 3 1 55 50 % 
Rochester Gas & Elec. 6% cum. 27,000 12.79 9.09 10.51 11.67 9.54 QMar. 1 6 6 6 6 6 3 105 105 102% 
Rochester Gas & Elec. 6% cum. 171,871 12.79 9.09 10.51 11.67 9.54 Q Mar. 1 6 6 6 6 6 3 105 107 
Root Pete. $1.20 cum. conv. (Par $20(B.D. $4.10) 34,832 D0.24 2.60 7.04 1.51 0.48 Omitted 1.20 80c ... | 20 16 4% 

it. Lawrence Corp. 4% cum. conv. (Par $50) 

CERES 0606n00b060505065005s0006008 289,477 1.05 0.51 1.06 1.73 2.00 July 15 1 % 1 1% 2 50c 55 10 10 
St. Regis Paper 7% cum. (B.D. $70)........ 43,158 26.85 D4.43 12.37 47.13 74.80 July 1 on tse) ee Cee ccs COS 121 70 
Schulte (D. A.) $2.50 cum. conv. (Par $25) 

58,355 eae ose 40.46 Omitted coe owe coe coe eee 100 13% 
Scranton Electric $6 cum. (n.p.)............. 53,248 84.46 36.01 30.59 29.84 29.31 QJan. 1 6 6 6 6 6 4% 110 115 114 
Water $6 cum. 58,625 6.22 6.00 7.00 6.43 5.65 Omitted jas 105 115 

N.P.) (B.D. BOS)... 
Selected Ind. $5.50 cum. prior (Par $25)..... 247,250 5.87 3.09 4.22 5. 6.32 QdJan. 1 5 5% 5% 5% 5% 4% 110 50 38 
Ind. $1.50 cum. conv. (Par $5) (B.D. 424,317 0.23 D0.76 0.10 0.43 Omitted 1% coe eee eee ove Not 3 1% 
Sherwin-Williams 5% 2 Laphbebebioehscnss 117,339 h44.01 hi6.86 35.08 h39.49 h47.82 Q Mar. 1 5 5 5 5 5 2 105 115% 108% 
Simmons-Boardman Pub. $3 cum. conv. (n.p.) 51,998 4.49 2.39 2.64 4.00 4.22 QMar. 1 3 2% 2% 4% 8 1 60 we 
Simpson’s Ltd. 6%% cum. (B. ) $22%) . 112,500 a7.18 a7.46 a8.93 a8.24 a9.13 QFeb. 1 4% 6 6 7% 6% 8% 105 
Sioux City Gas & Elec. 7% cum............. 47,955 9.89 9.62 11.32 11.93 10.01 Q Feb. 10 7 7 7 3 110 104 92 
So. Calif. Edison 5% cum, (Par eee 160,000 75.37 73.85 79.17 77.30 79.70 QdJan. 15 1% 1 1% 1.90 1% 1 Not 46 38 
So. Calif. Edison 6% cum. ““B’’ (Par $25)... 1,907,256 3.57 3.50 3.76 3.67 3.78 Q@ Mar. 15 1 1 1 1 1 +9) 81 % 
So. Calif. Edison “4° om ‘C’’ (Par $25). 1,399,601 3.57 3.50 3.76 3.67 3.78 Q Mar. 15 1 1 1% #1 1% 1.138% 28: 24% 
So. Colorado Pwr. 7% pg (B. D. $30.25)... 42,516 5.36 5.15 5.99 5.75 6.14 Sep. 15 S$ 2 4 4 110 cove eeee 
So. Union Gas 8% cum. ‘“‘A” (Par $25) 

(B.D. 24,835 12.61 13.31 12.72 10.86 10.64 Omitted coe eve 25 26% 20 
Spalding (A. G.) $1.50 cum. (n.p.)......... 32,462 jD9.39 jD31.84 35.19 jD8.92 13.17 Omitted 50 14 4% 
Stand. Cap & Seal $1.60 cum. conv. (Par $10). 106,95 t J 5.98 " f Q Mar. 1 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 33 17 10% 
Stand. Dredging $1.60 cum. conv. (Par $20).. 116.935 4.40 1.35 4.10 3.49 4.31 QMar. 1 40c 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60  80c 33 14 9% 
Stand. Oil 120,000 28.02 16.37 46.69 51.74 52.08 an 5 5 5 5 5 3% 10742 112% #$£$4107% 
Stand. Pwr. & Lt. $7 cum. p.) (B.D. ‘$57. 40) 34,054 D1. D1.08 D0.1 1 Omitted ose cee 110 30 
Sterchi Bros. Stores 6% ist cum. (Par $50) .. 21,146 15.73 11.12 19.70 23.79 21.26 Q Mar. 31 3 3 3 3 3 1% 55 41 38% 
Sterchi Bros. Stores 5% non-cum. (Par $20) 19,776 12.70 8.33 17.43 22.23 19.46 itted 1 ree | 1 220 ove 20 10 7 
Sunray Oil 5%% cum. conv. (Par $50)...... 30,295 23.42 14.52 7.06 16.30 28.1 QJan. 1 2% 2% 2% 2% 2% 2.06% 52% 46 87% 
Super. Portland Cem. $3.30 cum.‘‘A’’part. (n.p.) 72,869 5.6 3.44 1.27 6.5 7.2 Q Jan 1 8.30 38.30 3.30 3.30 3.30 82%c 60 saan cee 
Texas Power & 7% 15.93 14.78 17.04 14.84 12.78 QFeb. 1 7 7 7 7 3 15 114% 98% 
Toledo Edison 7% cum............++. beeen 45,563 13.41 14.25 17.15 15.80 13.63 M Jan. 1 7 7 7 7 3 110 114 107 
SD SD We Bas ccccnscccconsapeness 83 13.41 14.25 7.15 15 13.68 M Jan 1 6 6 6 6 6 3 106 ps, 101 
Tubize Chatillon $7 A non cum. conv. (Par $1) 138,092 9 0.78 7.00 9.69 8.86 QF 1 4 ae 8 4 4 2 105 48 31 
Tung-Sol Lamp Wks. 800 =. conv. (n.p.).. 171,628 0.77 0.14 0.84 1.17 1.65 QFeb. 1 80c 80c 80c 80c 80c¢ 40c 17% 5% 3 
Un. Chemical $3 cum. part. 277 8.77 18.20 61 60% 
United Gas $7 1st non vt. (np. eB. D. $19. 12%) 449,822 25.13 11.18 12.27 14.34 sa 7 7 8 9 7 1 110 123 —* 
United Gas & Eec. 7% cum............--00- 54, 26 20.89 21.60 D094 Q Mar. 20 7 7 7 7 7 8 t 
United Light & Pwr. $6 cum. ist “A” (n.p.) 

600,000 8.64 5.16 7.66 8.78 6.89 Omitted 29% 16% 
United Milk Products $3 cum. part. p.) 9.07 10.03 9.91 13.09 QJ 2 5 5 5% 5% 6% 2% 100 80 70 
United — ag 10% um, (Par $10). 19,971 8.95 D1.48 0.8 0 : A. & O. 31 1 1 1 ese 15 5% 5 


United Shoe Machy. 6% cum 


U. 8. & Int'l Sec. $5 cum. lst (n.p.) (D.B. 
28.58 


$ ) 
U. 8. Lines 70c cum. (Par $10); 


266,526 36.48 b34.80 b36.69 630.78 b37.51 Q Jan. 


U. 8. Plywood $1.50 cum. conv. (Par. $20)... 
U. 8. Stores om. cv. Ist Een $69%) 


Valspar $4 cum “(Par $5) (B.D, 
Virginia Public Sve. cum. (B.D. $26%).. 
Wagner Baking 7% one 
West Texas Utilities “$6 cum. (n.p.)..... ie 


West. Maryland Ry. 7% cum. (B.D. $136.50)... 
Wisconsin Power & Lt. 7% cum. (B.D. witty 
Woolworth (F. W.) Ltd. 6% cum. (Par £1) 


months to August 31. i—12 months to 


6 
239,200 6.89 4.35 5.04 5.28 5.49 Sep “ 5 4% 5 5 8% =... 105 61% 847% 
1 


20,226 2.76 4.80 7.17 14.71 38.65 Mar. % 1% 1% 1% 2 27 
207,605 7.02 5.24 5.64 8.10 7.87 Oct. 1 4 4% 3 5% f 5% (OS 83 50 
75,099 6.13 2.26 2.65 3.76 4.29 June 16 7% 2 2 2 2% 1.00 110 49 80% 

40,440 9.87 7.25 11.38 18.44 11.49 Omitted 7 7 106 
10,185 - 26.22 D936 10.08 2243 28.89 QdJan. 1 7 7 7 7 7 oY 110 93 83 
71,658 11.14 1115 12.77 1889 1689 QJan. 1 7% 9 10% $ $ 4 110 102 95 
177,421 10.16 2.57 8.80 11.84 14,40 Not 85% 
106.568 6.30 7.94 9. 9.56 cs. QMar.15 5% 5% $% 9% 1.00% 4.06% 110 117 114 
5,000,000 198-24 198-94 18s- 14s-7d 1ls-5d SemiJunel 6 6 Not 


~~ *Paid and/or declared to ber 27, 1941. a—12 months to 28. d—12 months to April 30. f—12 months to June 30. h—12 
to Septem| to January 31. b—12 mnths te February D—Defiett 


30. j—12 months to October 31. k— 12 onthe to deere 
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nother indication of the conflict 
A between the Big Board and 
large non-member firms became ap- 
parent last week when Dillon, Read 
& Company applied to the New York 
Stock Exhange for permission to 
make a secondary distribution of 
50,000 shares of capital stock of 
Standard Oil of Indiana at the close 
of the market (August 18), using 
Exchange members to aid in the dis- 
tribution. The governors ruled 
against the idea, claiming that the 
block of shares could be sold readily 
through the regular machinery for 
special offerings. Thereupon Dillon, 
Read turned around and solicited the 
assistance of non-member firms, some 
200 in number, and the entire block 
was sold in short order. 


x 


Last week the National City Bank, 
New York, unfurled a service flag in 
honor of 700 officers and employees 
in the armed forces. On it are gold 
stars in memory of Lieutenant 
Charles Mente, Jr., who started as 
a page in the office of Gordon S. 
Rentschler, chairman of the board, 
and Lieutenant Walter F. Tripp, Jr., 
formerly of the personal credit de- 
partment. The two lieutenants were 
killed in accidents while on manoeuv- 
ers. 

The 1942 edition of the “Chain 
Store Survey,” published annually 
by Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, discusses for the first time 
the role of this type of merchandising 
in the war effort. The brochure also 
devotes a page each to thirty of the 
leading chain store systems, giving 
“History and Business,” “Capitaliza- 
tion” and “Comparative Statistics” 
from 1929 to 1941. The feature of 
each individual digest is a bar chart 
of sales by years. 

kk ok 

With hearings concluded on the 
voluntary plan for dissolution plan 
filed last month by United Light & 
Power Company before the SEC, is- 
suance of findings are expected in 
the near future. Following these 
steps, the SEC will enter an order 
approving or rejecting the proposed 
plan. The final dissolution of this 
company would mark the first break- 
up of a major holding company under 
the terms of the Death Sentence. 


AUGUST 26, 1942 


DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 


Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of 
Company Rate riod able Record 
Air-way Elec. Appliance (new).10c .. Sep. 1 Aug. 20 
American Cyanamid A........ l5e Q Oct. 1 p. 12 
ade lic Q Oct. 1 Sep. 12 
Amer. Investment Sec......... 10c .. Aug. 15 Aug. 7 
Amer. Mach. & Foundry...... 20ec Q Sep. 26 Sep. 10 
American Stores ............. 25c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 10 
American Tel. & Tel........ $2.25 Q Oct. 15 Sep. 15 
Associates Investment ......... 50c Q Sep. 30 Sep. 12 
Atlas Tar Se .. Sep. 10 Aug. 25 
Bangor Hydro-Ei. 7% ist Les $1. Ay Q Oct. 1 Sep. 10 
$1. Q Oct. 1 Sep. 10 
Beech-Nut Packing Q Oct. 1 Sep. 10 
Belknap Hardware & Mfg. Sep. 1 Aug. 17 
Boss Mfg. Co........ Aug. 25 Aug. 14 
Brewing ‘Corp. Amer. -. Sep. 10 Aug. 25 
Brown p= & wire Sep. 5 Aug. 25 
Sep. 5 Aug. 25 
-. Sep. 30 Sep. 
Cent. Illinois Lt. 46% pf. .$1. inne Q Oct. 1 Sep. 19 
Central Paper Inc. .......... 15¢ Q Sep. 1 Aug. 21 
Ches. & Q Oct. 1 Sep. 8 
Do 4% non-cum. Bivcsice $1 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 
Chicago Flexible $1 .. Sep. 29 Sep. 19 
City Ice and Fuel............ 30c .. Sep. 30 p. 15 
Do 6 Pf. .....-..-$1.62% Q Sep. 1 Aug. 25 
Clark Equipment ............ 75c .. Sep. 15 Aug. 
Community Pub. Service...... 40c .. Sep. 15 Aug. 25 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. ....... 25c Q Sep. 15 Sep. 1 
Consol. Film Industries pf....25¢ .. Oct. 10 Sep. 10 
Continental Oil (Del.)........25¢ .. Sep. 28 Sep. 8 
— eae 20c .. Sep. 10 Sep. 1 
62%c Q Sep. 10 Sep. 1 
Crown Q - 10 Sep. 14 
Cutler 25c .. Sep. 15 Sep. 4 
Daniels & Fisher Stores...... 50c Q Sep. 15 Sep. 5 
Derby Oil & Ref. pf........... -. Sep. 15 Sep. 2 
Dewey & Almy Chem 25c .. Sep. 15 Aug. 31 
25c .. Sep. 15 Aug. 31 
Distillers-Seagrams 5% pf..$1.25 Q Nov. Oct. 15 
Dome Mines, Ltd. .......... 40c .. Oct. 20 Sep. 30 
Du Pont de -. Sep. 14 Aug. 24 
=r Q Oct. 24 Oct. 
East Missourl ‘Por. 7% pf..$3.50 8 1 Sep. 19 
Q Sep. 14 Aug, 31 
Ford Motor’ ‘of Can. Biv 25¢ Q Sep. 19 Aug. 
2 Q Sep. 19 Aug. 
Gaylord Container .......... 12%c Q Sep. 15 Aug. 31 
SS ore 68%c Q Sep. 15 Aug. 31 
Goodrich (B. F.) Co.......... -. Sep. 15 Sep. 
$1.25 Q Sep. 30 Sep. 18 
Gt. Atlantic $1 .. Sep. 1 Aug. 17 
$1.75 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 17 
Great Northern Paper ........ 50c .. Sep. 1 Aug. 20 
Hammermill Paper ........... 25c .. Sep. 21 Sep. 
$1. Oct. 10 Sep. 16 
Heileman (G.) Brewing...... -. Sep. 30 . 18 
olophane .. Aug. 26 Aug. 17 
Humble Oil & Ref.......... +. Oct. 10 Sep. 
Internat’l] Cigar Ma ch. 40c Q Sep. Sep. 10 
Interstate Hosiery Mills Q@ Sep. 15 Sep. 1 
Jewel Tea 40c .. Sep. 21 Sep. 7 
Jones & 0c .. Oct. 6 Sep. 4 
pf. Q@ Oct. 1 Sep. 
Joy Mtg. Oc .. Sep. 15 Aug. 31 
Kaufmann Dept. Stores pf...$1.25 Q Sep. 15 Sep. 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel, A....37%c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 18 
Kennecott Copper . 25c .. Sep. 30 Aug. 
Kobacker Stores pf. 1 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 17 
Lake Shore Mines -» Sep. 15 D. 
Leslie Salt Co........... . Sep. 15 Aug. 22 
ay, McEwen, Kaiser Q@ Sep. 1 Aug. 18 
McWilliams Dredging 25c .. Oct. 1 p. 18 
Mergenthaler Linotype ..... $1.50 .. Sep. 25  . 
igan Pub. Service .. -25¢ Q Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
Q Oct. 1 p. 15 
Do 6 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
BE, 1060... Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Do $6 _ peer Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 


Pay- Hidrs. of 
Compa Rate riod able Record 
Minn, Gas ny ght 6% pf..... $1.50 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 20 
$1.37% Q Sep. 1 Aug. 20 
Do $1.27% Q Sep. 1 Aug. 
$1.25 Sep. 1 Aug. 20 
Do Ae (ern $1. 75 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 18 
Do 6% pf. 4 C6eaeeeeee $1.50 Q 1 Sep. 18 
Missouri Edison pf. ........ $1.75 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 19 
Muskegon Piston Ring........ 35e .. Sep. 30 Sep. 11 
Nachman Spring-Filled ..... 25c .. Sep. 30 Sep. 10 
National Biscuit ............. SS aa t. 15 Sep. 11 
Eee Q Sep. 1 Aug. 20 
New England Tel. & Tel..... $1.25 .. Sep. 30 Sep. 10 
North Amer. " Riecades 5e Q Oct. 1 Sep. 10 
7l%e Q Oct. 1 Sep. 10 
Ohio Pub. 58%e M Sep. 1 Aug. 20 
50e M Sep. 1 Aug. 20 
ed 1%c M Sep. 1 Aug. 20 
>. « El. $1.75 Q Sep. 15 Aug. 29 
$1.50 Q Sep. 15 Aug. 29 
Rust- 25e¢ Q Sep. 1 Aug. 24 
75e .. Aug. 31 Aug. 
Patterson-Sargent ........... Sep. 1 Aug. 24 
Peoples Drug Stores.......... -. Oct. 1 Sep. 8 
Peoples Water & Gas $6 pf..$1. oO Q Sep. 1 Aug. 20 
Pittsburgh Forgings ......... 25e .. Sep. 25 Sep. 19 
Powdrell & Alexander ....... 1 -. Sep. 15 Sep. 
Procter & Gamble 5% pf...$1.25 Q Sep. 15 Aug. 25 
Public Serv. Col. 5% pf..... 41%c M Sep. 1 Aug. 20 
Do S% 50c M Sep. 1 Aug. 20 
58%c M Sep. 1 Aug. 20 
Oil $1.25 Q@ Oct. 1 Sep. 10 
$1.50 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 9 
20c .. Sep. 15 Aug. 31 
Raybestos-Manhattan 37%c .. Sep. 15 Aug. 31 
.. Oct. 2 Sep. 9 
1.50 Oct. 1 Sep. 9 
1.50 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 9 
25¢ Q Sep. 15 Sep. 1 
Q Sep. 15 Aug. 31 
25c .. Sep. 15 Aug. 25 
Shattuck (F. G.) Co........ 10¢c Q Sep. 21 Sep. 1 
o. Amer Gold & Plat. ...... 10c .. Sep. 14 Aug. 29 
Standard Oil 7%c Q Sep. 15 Aug. 31 
Sunshine Mining ............ l5e .. Sep. 30 Aug. 29 
Sutherland Paper ........... 3 Sep. 15 Aug. 29 
Texon 10c .. Sep. 29 Sep. 9 
Transue & Williams ......... 5 -. Sep. 10 Aug. 25 
United Gas & Electric Corp..... $1 .. Sep. 21 Sep. 5 
$1.75 Q Sep. 20 Sep. 5 
50c Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
$1.75 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Viegtalen 37%c Q Nov. 2 Oct. 17 
West Va. Pulp & Paper...... 25¢ .. Oct. Sep. 15 
Western Q Aug. 15 Aug. 10 
Willson Products ............ Q Sep. 20 Aug. 31 
ep ug. 
Wood (Gary Rak 12%e Q Sep. 1 ane. 26 
Accumulated 
Peabody Coal 6% pf......... $1.50 .. Sep. 10 Aug. 28 
Pa-Dixie Cement pf........... 50c .. Sep. 15 Aug. 31 
Poor & Co, $1.50 A pf..... 837%c .. Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
Extra 
Gaylord Container .......... 12%c Q@ Sep. 15 Aug. 31 
Kennecott Copper ............ 50c .. Sep. 30 Aug. 28 
Parker Rust-Proof ........ 12%c .. Sep. 1 Aug. 24 
Stock 
North - * Oct. 1 Sep. 5 


~ *One share Detroit Edison Co. on each fifty shares 
Co. Fractions of shares will be paid 
cas 


CORPORATE EARNINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 1942 1941 
= 9 Months to July 
nera COED. cc Months te duly’ 31 
Best & Co...... 
p3 1 
26 to July 4 
dio-Keith- 
12 Months to June 30 
Crane Co. 


8 


~ 
~ 


1.53 1.40 

0.07 0.10 

0.56 0.60 

1.83 D0.14 

es 0.56 0.65 

Anaconda Coppe 2.10 2.63 
Atlantic Indies 8/8.. 2.55 11.83 
Belding-Hem 0.72 0.72 
Beneficial Tadustriai Loan..... 0.92 1.11 
Briggs & Strat: 1.79 2.19 
Callahan Zink-Lead D0.007 0.005 
Century Ribbon Mills.......... eee 0.51 0.03 
Colonial Airlines 0.84 eee 
Columbian Carbon 2.88 3.54 
perweld Steel 0.79 1.25 
Creole Petroleum 0.32 - 0.70 
Deisel-Wemmer-Gilbert 0.66 1.07 
ect: hic 0.13 1.67 
Follansbee Steel 0.64 0.33 
Fruehauf Trailer 1.38 2.65 
Goemeral Giger 0.83 0.88 


SHARE 1942 1941 
ON COMMON STOCK 6 Months to June 30 
Harvey 1.05 $1.75 
Hollinger Consol. Gold Mines...... 0.46 0.52 
Homestake Mining ................ 1.14 1.40 
0.49 0.15 
International Cigar Machinery...... 0.74 0.87 
intermational Nickel 1.03 1.12 
international Paper ............... 1,27 2.44 
Department Stores....... 0.57 0.67 
D0.24 0.21 
Melvitie 1.05 1.38 
Mid-Continent Petroleum .......... 1.60 0.95 
Mission Corp. 0.33 0.25 
National Container 1.26 1.38 
National Oil Products 1.34 aan 
Pacific ce 0.85 0.82 
Park Utah Consol. Mines 0.023 0.055 
eiffer we 
re Oil 1.21 0.74 
Richmond Radiator . 0.06 0.16 
Safeway Stores 1.93 2.84 
Silver King Coalition.............. 0.10 0.20 
Standard Oil Indiana.............. 1,27 1.43 
U. 8. 0.65 1.13 
niversal-Cyc 
Transamerica Co to June 30 
an 
12 te May3i 
Lane Bryant ..... 
12 Months te April 26 
Champion Paper & Fibre......... 4.71 3.35 


p—on 8% preferred. D—Deficit. 


4 
: 
Loudon Packing 0.57 0.37 
Union Bag & Paper.............. 1.93 1.51 ae 
9 Months to June 30 Pe 
Gar Wood Industries.............. eve 
Parker Rust-Proof ...............- 2.24 
31 


Week Ended 


Weekly Trade Indicators 


Weekly Price Indicators 


Aug. 15 Aug. 8 Aug. 16 Aug. 18 Aug. 11 Aug. 19 
Miscellaneous 1942—— 1941 Metals (Ferrous & Non-Ferrous): 1 1941 
{Electrical Output (K.W.H.). 3.655 3,637 3,238 Aluminum, per 1b......0ssccces 0.15 $0.15 $0.17 
§Steel Operations (% of Cap.) . 97.2 96. 96.2 Copper, electrolytic, per Ib.. *0.12 0.12 0.12 
Total Car Loadings (cars). 868,854 849,752 890,374 2, foundry, per ton... *0:0850 
Price Steel Billets, per ton.... 4.00 4.00 34.00 
3. x103. 5 Steel Scrap, heavy melt’g, per ton 030. 00 20.00 20.00 
y *Crude Oil Output (bbls.)..... 3,893 3,970 3,953 Tin, Straits Settlements, per lb. *0.52 52 0.53 
. 7Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.)..... 81,277 81,315 82,312 Zine, New York, per Ib *0.0864 0.0864 0.0764 
7Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.). 117,463 117,599 138,733 Farm 
Aug.8 Aug. 1 Aug. 9 Butter, creamery, per Ib....... 0.41@0.41% 0.40% 0.35 
{Bank Clearings, New York City $3,789 $3,426 $3,044 Cocoa, superior Bahia, per lb... 0.09 0.09 0.0771 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 3,524 3,534 3,091 Coffee, No. 7, Rio, per lb........ *0.09 3% 0.09 3% 0.09 3% 
7*Bitum. Coal Output (tons). 1,821 1,867 1,783 Corn, No. 2, yellow, per bushel. 0.99% 1.01% 0.91% 
: F. W. Index of Ind’l Production 177.3 177.5 161.1 Eggs, graded first, per dozen. 0.35% 0.35 0.28% 
Spring bbl... -8.30@6.55 6.55 6.95 
, Mi West, per lb....... 0.13 
Aus. 12 Aug.5 Aug. 13 Oats,’ No. per 0.60% 0.63% 050% 
Distribution of Freight Car Loadings (cars): Rye, No. 2, Western, per bushel 0.79% 0.80% 0.88 %% 
163,440 165,723 166,434 Sugar, DOP: *0.0560 0.0560 0.0535 
POPOSt 53,083 55,462 49,119 Wheat, No. 2, bushel. *1.40% 1.405% 1.225% 
Grains & Grain Products.... ake 43,618 45,888 Textiles: 
11,99 11,789 9,986 Cott *0 1940 0.1932 0.1680 
Merchandise 89'051 89.575 156.709 otton, middling, per lb........ 
89,05 881430 76.700 _Printeloths, per yard. ......... *0.08878 0.08878 0.08037 
Miscellaneous be eheecseense=s 387,126 395,112 360,639 Crude oil, Mid-Contin’t, per bbl. *1.11 1,11 1.11 
Hides, No. 1 packer, per Ib... 
Federal Reserve Reports aug.12 aug.5 <Auz.13 ——— 
Member Banks, 101 Cities a foeneer omitted) ‘ * Ceiling prices fixed by the OPA. 
Total Commercial Loans ...... ,425 ,408 6,146 
Total Brokers’ Loans ......... 537 551 457 (1926 = 100) 1942 1942 1941 
Other Loans for Securities.... 402 406 440 All commodities 98.6 98.6 89.6 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held.... 19,509 19,441 14,559 Farm products ............... 105.4 105.6 87.8 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 3,452 3,41 3.656 99.7 100.1 86.2 
Total Net Demand Deposits.... 6,526 26,138 24,245 Hides and leather ‘products agate 118.8 118.8 109.9 
Total Time Deposits.......-.... & ib 5,100 5.434 Textile products .............. 96.5 96.5 87.1 
; Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)....-. 418 434 32 Fuel and lighting materials... 79.6 79.6 79.6 
Reserve System Metals and metal products..... 103.9 103.9 98.6 
Reserve Credit Outstanding.. 3,512 3,446 2,247 Building materials ............ 110.2 110.0 104.2 
Total Money in Circulation..... 12,870 12,794 9,792 Chemicals and allied products.. 96.3 96.4 85.7 
House furnishing goods........ 104.4 104.4 95.9 
*Daily average. 7000 omitted. fWard’s Reports. §As of Raw materials ........ seeeeees 100.4 100.5 87.4 
the beginning of the following week. {000,000 omitted. Semi-manufactured articles.... 92.6 92.6 88.9 
#Journal of Commerce. xRevised. Manufactured products ..... ° 98.9 98.8 91.0 
Monthly Monthly 
INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION Indicators 
Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1935-39 = 100 
U. S. Gov't Debt...... *$80,789  *$50,141 200 ~ in Storage: conn. #191. 
Ratio Loans to Value 1.01% 0.97% 190'—-Monthly figures are those of the Kinds 
tValue of Securities: Federal Reserve Board Index;-- é 
a Ve =" eee $34,444 $33,419 weekly extensions are based on JUNE—— 
tShort Interest (shs.)... 517,522 487,169 170}— computations by The Financial ¥ Total (32 chains).... *$385.6  *$350.5 
yAdvertising Lineage: World. Mail Order (c. ae.) - *120.1 *134.9 
Monthly Magazines... 414,721 413,828 160 Variety (22 chains).. *168.5 *137.1 
Women’s Magazines.. 538,083 572,955 Grocery (4 chains). *85.7 *68.8 
Canadian Magazines.. 147,485 157 ,433 150 Drug (3 chains). *11.3 *9.6 
Farm Magazines..... 139,358 127,769 Machine Tool Shipments *$122.7 *$63.4 
: 140 Shipments: 148 79 
. New Financing: 
Advertising Li * * 
fos Slaughter of Cattle (U.S.): 120 Cigarette (units) eee *20,004 *18,523 
Total (head) ....... 1 ,047,909 967,531 Large Cigars (units). %*532.4 *478.8 
Calves (head) ...... 461,376 445,023 Tobacco & Snuff (lbs.) *27.8 *27.7 
Steel Ingot Output: 110 Alcoholic Beverages : 
Total (net tons)..... $7.1 *$6.8 Distilled Spirits (tax ORE 
% of Capacity...... 94.5 93.3 100 a Grain "Spirits 7.4 12.5 
(proof gals.) ...... 4.4 *5.4 
90 Beer and Ale’ "6:1 
Bleetrie | United States 1986 
Diesel-Electric ..-.. 819 559 10 Burlap Consumption 80.6 
Other Tpes .......... 53 20 Shoe ‘Output “(pais ome *40.5 
New Bond Issues Offered: 60°}; §Fire Losses, U. S.. *$19.5 *$24.9 
*$111.7 *$228.7 Fluid Milk Sales: 
Industrial ........... 36.0 28.7 50 Daily Average (qts.). *8.1 *7.3 
Public Utility :..... None None Tax Collections, U.S. : 
All Others 1932°33 ‘34°35 ‘36 '37 '38 ‘39 '40 JAN A Consamption (tons). 296,393 923,279 
New Stock Issues Offered  *$0.4 *$6.4 3,122 1,419,318 
tWheat Stocks (bu.).... *141.8 *73.8 
Ur oe ,Seenenner Information Bureau. {At first of the month. {American Trucking Association (203 motor carriers 
states). 
Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds — Closing Prices 
——CLOSING STOCK AVERAGES— Vol. of Sales —————-CHA RACTER OF TRADING———— Average Value of 
30 ° 20 15 65 N.Y.S.E. Issues No. of No. of Total Un- New New 40 Bond Sales 
yee Industrials R.R.s Utilities Stocks Shares Traded Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows Bonds N.Y.S.E. 1942 
ug. Aug. 
eis 105.70 25.70 11.40 35.19 317,140 589 275 149 165 19 6 89.49 5,434,000 «od 
14. ; 106.15 25.87 11.43 35.35 379,580 626 357 111 158 27 4 89.64 7,427,000 woke 
apse 106.38 25.88 11.45 35.42 6,9 401 173 81 147 11 ! 89.59 2,522,000 . 15 
| 106.68 26.18 11.47 35.68 293,810 601 277 130 194 35 5 89.71 8,095,300 17 
2s... 107.55 26.87 11.50 36.01 556,830 709 387 139 183 50 2 90.01 12,379,400 18 
19.. 107.28 27.01 11.61 36.20 503, "810 703 803 195 205 38 3 90.03 10,102,800 19 
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Earnings, Dividends and Price Range of N. Y. Curb Common Stocks 


This is Part 4 of a series which will cover all of the active 
common stocks on the New York Curb Exchange. Un- 
less otherwise noted, earnings and dividend figures have 
been adjusted for any stock split-ups that may have been 
effected. Figures for 1942: Earnings, latest reported; 


1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 Average “1942 
Earnings ..... D$6.58 D$2.28 D$1.50 $0.09 $0.99 $1.93 $0.005 D$0.99 $3.88 $5.63 $0.12 ehiee 
Dividend ..... None None None None None None None None None 1.00 0.10 2.00 
3jlumenthal (S.) ..........+ 6 12 12% 19% 42 43% 12% 9 9 8% 5 
1% 2 2 2% 14 4 4% 4% 3% 4 4% 
Earnings D$8.57. D$1.13 D$4.85 $2.20 $1.77 D$2.68 D$3.85 $1.17 $2.69 $3.08 D$1.02 y$0.63 
Dividend ..... None None None None None None None None None None None None 
4% 4% 4% 3% 4% 4 1% 1% 1% 
Earnings ayer $0.04 D$0.08 D$0.10 D$0.05 $0.04 $0.08 D$0.04 $0.02 $0.05 $0.10 $0.01 y$0.03 
Dividend ..... None None None None 0.10 0.15 None None None None 0.03 None 
torne Scrymser ........... SS 7 13 11 16 18 19 13 30% 48% 38% 32% 
aed 6 6 6 12% 9 2% 10 28 30 31 
arnings ..... Company does not blish earnings reports— 
Dividend ..... None None None 0.50 35 150 a 0.50 3.50 4.00 4.00 1.53 2.00 
35 26 14% 11 12 11 5% 4% 2% 3% 2 
- eae 17 12% 8 5 5 2% 3 2% 1% 1 anne 1% 
Earnings a$3.65 aD$0.06 aD$0.48 aD$4.13 aD$3.71 aD$5.73 aD$4.41 aD$2.28 aD$2.79 a$1.46 D$1.85 
pr Dividend ..... None None None None None None None None None None None None 
5% 6% 6% 7% 7% 5% 6% 7% 8% 6% 
2% 3% 3 3 3% 2% 3% ees: 5% 
Earnings eka’ D$0.14 $0.24 $0.19 D$0.12 D$0.04 $0.10 $0.47 $0.65 $1.12 $1.49 $0.43 Pre 
Dividend ..... 0.25 0.50 0.25 0.25 0.75 1.00 0.40 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.64 None 
Bowman-Biltmore ......... 1% % 3% 2% 2 3 1/16 
Earnings D$8.02 D$6.96 D$6.28 D$3.80 D$2.89 D$2.75 D$3.17 D$3.25 D$3.44 D$3.58 D$4.41 
Dividend ..... None None None None None None None None None None None None 
ce Traction Lt. & High......... 13% 17% 14% 10% 18% 30% 14 12% 8% 6% 8% 
Low ais 7 6 7 9% 10% 7% 5% 2% 3% 4% 
arnings ..... $0.74 $0.49 $0.52 $0.74 $0.89 $1.55 $1.37 $1.30 $1.31 $1.87 $1.08 cane 
Dividend ..... 0.25 None None None 0.30 0.90 1.00 None None 0.40 0.28 0.40 
Bridgeport Gas Light......High....... ee 42 33 833% 35% 37 36% 33 36 36 30 ve 20% 
lS “Bid” prices onl 34 31 25 33 36 20% nade 19 
D arnings ..... $2.50 $2.23 $2.23 $2.01 $2.15 $2.16 $2.10 2.19 $2.21 $1.93 $2.17 ere 
oom ividend ..... 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.70 3.43 0.80 
Cable Prod........... High. ........ 1% 7 2% 1 1% qees 
+++++dD$0.78 dD$0.61 dD$0.40 dD$0.49 “dD$0.30 dD$0.25 d$0.01 d$0.22 d$0.19 d$0.02 D$0.33 d$0.19 
ividend ..... None None None None None None None None None None None None 
25 15 16 12 24 23% 5% 1 
) 15 8% 6 5% 12 5 4 
Earnings AvP $0.11 $0.02 D$0.11 $0.51 $0.78 $0.59 $0.17 $0.03 $0.31 $0.53 $0.29 anes 
Dividend ..... None None None one None None None None None None None None 
Callite Tungsten ........... High......... 1 2 4% 244 
2 
Earnings D$0.66 D$0.54 $0.06 $0.16 as”. ™ pso.06 $0.14 $0.36" $0.51" $0.01 
Dividend ..... None None None None 0.05 3% Stock None 0.08 9.10 0.10 0.03 9.15 
Can. Ind. Alcohol.......... Rs iene ae 2 39 1934 12 11% 7% 4 4 3% 3% 2% 
LOW 2. ecccee. 0.30 0.90 4% 6 5% 3 1 1% 1.65 1.85 ate 2% 
Earnings ..... en ..+. D$0.50 $0.20 $0.32 $0.49 $0.07 $0.19 $0.20 $0.35 $0.21 das 
Dividend ..... None None None None None None 0.10 0.15 0.15 0.25 0.06% 0.10 
Canad. Marconi .......... 2% 4% 2% 2% 3 1% 1% 1% % 
1 1% 1% 1% h h 1% 5/16 
Earnings wasae D$0.04 D$0.04 $0.01 $0.02 $0.03 $0.05 $0.06 $0.05 $0.06 $0.06 $0.03 —r 
Dividend ..... None None None None None None None None 0.04 0.04 0.01 0.04 
Capital City Products...... Sa iene 6 6 23 24% 23 9% 8 9% 10 12 
2% 4% 4 12% 10 7 5 7 7 8% 
Earnings ..... D$0.29 $0.57 D$1.49 $3.51 $1.84 $2.68 $1.04 D$1.87 $2.43 $2.37 $1.14 
ae Dividend ..... None 0.30 0.20 0.15 0.45 0.60 60 0.15 0.75 0.80 0.40 0.25 
Carman Co. Class “B”.....High......... 4% 8% 4% 1% 7% 6 
Earnings D$2.11 $0.61 D$0.38 $0.27 $0.98 $0.85 $1.11 $1.60 $2.00 $2.80 $1.08 
Dividend ..... 0.25 None None None None None None None 1.00 1.50 0.27% 0.50 
Corman 8 1 18 19% 36% 39 24% 39 40% 44 42 
LOW oeccceee. 5 13% 17 18% 19 17% 24 27 35 aad 35% 
Earnings wees D$1.37 $1.56 1.50 $1.65 $2.83 $2.65 $2.91 $3.83 $3.56 $3.97 $2.31 ararane 
Dividend ..... 1.12% None 1.00 1.00 1.50 1.50 1.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.36% 0.50 
Carrier Corp. eeeseseoeoose -High eeeeeeeee oe ee 19% 19% 34% 67% 32 21% 15% 10% 5 
4% 8% 7% 23% 16 8% 5% 3% 4 
Earnings ..... D$1.76 D$2.50 D$0.61 $1.30 $0.64 D$2.90 $0.05 $1.35 $1.32 D$0.45 
Dividend ..... None None None one one None None None one None None None 
| Not Available 14% 7% 7% 6% 6% 
6 4 5% 5% 
Earnings ..... $0.82 $0.44 1.02 $1.23 $0.53 1.00 $1.01 $0.74 $1.15 $0.88 anaes 
Dividend ..... None None one 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.85 0.60 0.80 0.45 0.15 
Casco Products ............ OS Pee Not Available 40% 38% 23 15% 12 6 wat 5% 
16 10 6% 9 6 4% 
Earnings ..... b$0.31 b$0.80 b$0.43  b$1.96 b$2.84 b$1.55 b$1.03 b$1.02 b$1.22 b$1.17 $1.23 
Dividend ..... None None None None None 2.75 1.50 1.00 1.00 5; 1.45 None 
Castle (A. 14 20 20 46 58% eee 
) Low 17 14 16 14 15 eee 
Earnings ..... D$0.67 —_ $1.71 $1.45 $2.33 $4.00 $0.90 $1.45 $2.12 $4.17 $1.79 a eg 
Dividend ..... one one 1.00 1.00 1.87% 2.62% 1.25 1.00 1.50 2.75 1.20 0.75 
C talin Corp. America..High.......-- 6 12% 16% 10% 5 4% 3% 4 3 
Earnings ..... $0.13 $0.18 $0.42 $0.47 $0.52 $0.17 $0.07 $0.31 $0.33 $0.38 $0.30 ee 
Dividend ..... None None None None 0.40 None None 0.15 0.25 0.25 0.11 None 
Ces 17% 19 19 14% 15 17 13 7 
Earnings ..... 1.08 $0.99 $0.95 $1.01 01 $0.95 $0.85 $0.88 $0.87 $0.77 $0.94 y$0.41 
Dividend ..... 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.c4 0.79 0.51 
*To August 14, 1942. a—12 months ended January 31. b—12 months ended February 28. d—12 months to April 30. y—Half year. D—Deficit. 


C 3.0°BRIEN, INC. 
Now YORK, N. Y. 


VALUABLE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 


Dividends, paid to date of issue (*) including extras; 
Prices, “High and Low” range for full year. Earnings 
and dividend averages are for the ten-year period 1932- 
1941, or for whatever period ended 1942 for which the | 
figures are available at the time of going to press. 
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This photo taken in action in Bataan by U. S. Army Signal Corps 


The War fought Fox Holes alone 


T’S fought in the mind. It’s fought 
with a will to win. It’s fought with 
a belief in a cause worth dying for. 

That will, that belief. is known as 
morale. 

Our enemies have had‘ years of in- 
doctrination. They have been condi- 
tioned to believe themselves part of a 
“new order” . . . to which the contri- 
bution of their lives is small but all- 
important. They believe themselves cogs 
in a vast machine. 

Our soldiers do not fight that way— 
because they do not live that way. They 
believe in the sanctity of the individual. 


They must be treated as persons. 

To maintain their morale in the 
American way, the USO has devoted all 
its time and energy since practically the 
beginning of conscription. , 

It has done this by staffing and main- 
taining club houses near all training 
camps and in outlying possessions of the 
United States. 

Today its work is far greater than 
ever, its need for funds to carry on more 
than doubled. 

The USO needs your help more than 

ever before! 

High government and military off- 


Give the USQ 


cials—including General MacArthur— 
have praised the work done by the USO 
and recognized its importance in the 
war effort. 

But it needs recognition from you— 
recognition in:the way of dollars and 
cents. For the six national agencies 
which comprise the USO are publicly 
supported. 

Now above all times, to make your 
dollars count, give to the USO! 

Send your contribution to your local 
USO Committee or to National Head- 
quarters, USO, Empire State eee 
New York, N. Y. 
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